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We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thousands 
of other high schools. 
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Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscript to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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INTEGRATION WINS 
in Wilson Funior High 2-Year Test 


By JOHN 


UR POINT of view at Wilson Junior 
High School is that integration is a 
process which takes place in the mind of 
the learner—a personal reaction dependent 
upon the mind’s ability to grasp and make 
use of relationships—and that any arrange- 
ment of subject matter content is merely a 
means of facilitating this understanding of 
relationships. 

Too frequently the term “integration” 
seems to mean the giving of parallel courses, 
the attempt to put all subject matter from 
two or three courses into a general course, 
or to have one teacher teach two subjects 
rather than one. We have employed the 
“Unit of Work” organization instead of 
separate subjects of study, such as English, 
history, etc. These units have to do with 
“the larger learning situations which will 


Ee 


Eprror’s Note: Integration means “Units 
of Work” drawing upon all kinds of subject 
matter, rather than some method of inter- 
locking two or more courses, at the Wilson 
Junior High School, Muncie, Indiana, 
where the author is principal. For the last 
two school years, groups of pupils studying 
under the “Unit of Work” program have 
been paralleled by control groups studying 
in the traditional manner. Mr. Maier here 
explains the program and discusses the re- 
sults. 


V. MAIER 


draw upon all kinds of subject matter.” 

The main purpose of the integrated pro- 
gram is to aid the junior-high-school boy 
and girl to get a better understanding of 
the modern world. We feel free therefore 
to draw upon any subject-matter field for 
content which will help to enrich the con- 
cepts we are striving to develop. While it 
is true that each of these values can be 
attained to some degree through separate 
subject-matter treatment, it is also true that 
some of the so-called subject-matter values 
are sacrificed in the integrating course. 
However, it is to be remembered that if 
some of the old subject matter is lost, new 
subject matter of equal value is found. 
From the angles of enrichment of concepts, 
stimulation of creative activities, and econ- 
omy in learning, the balance apparently 
favors the integrating course for the junior- 
high-school child. 

Teachers are prepared as specialists in 
particular fields of subject matter, or some- 
times in mere methodology. For integration 
they need broad general training in each. 
To carry on the work any teacher must have 
a broad grasp of his own field as well as an 
appreciation of the best techniques to use in 
teaching situations. 

The demand is for more specialization in 
subject matter rather than less, but at the 
same time for a broad rather than for nar- 
row specialization. Also equally significant 
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is the need for every teacher to understand 
how children learn. 

Answering the question, “Is any one 
junior-high-school teacher qualified to teach 
the subject matter from the different fields 
as is needed in an integrated course?”’, one 
teacher said: 

“By working in units the day’s activity 
centers around two or three activities, so 
that all the factual material which the 
teacher needs comes up in normal func- 
tional situations. The teacher has the 
chance to direct learning and to grow with 
the children. Because of the teacher's train- 
ing and experience, she may be expected 
to grasp new items in the situation faster 
than the children. In the conventional de- 
partmental program each teacher teaches 
and tests the pupils on the specialized sub- 
ject matter which the other staff members 
of the same school could not pass. 

“We try to put into the child more sub- 
ject matter in each field than the average 
business man, doctor, lawyer or citizen 
could hold. By contrast our plan in the in- 
tegrated program is to cause children to 
develop and grow in such a way as to be 
able to find whatever information they may 
require and to know how to use it.” 

With this theory in mind, Wilson Junior 
High School in September, 1936, started 
three integrated groups. Thirty pupils with 
the lowest mental ability and achievement 
scores were selected from the class of 230 
new 7B’s, and placed in the 7th or lowest 
section. 

The other students were divided into 
three ability levels, and each of these into 
two sections of equal ability. Group 1 be- 
came the experimental or integrated group 
under the direction of an English teacher. 
Group 2, with equal ability, became a con- 
trol group having the traditional school 
program of six different subjects with six 
different teachers. Group 3 of the middle 
ability level became the experimental or 
integrated group and was assigned to a 
teacher of social-studies. Group 4 was the 
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control group with the traditional program. 
Group 5 became the integrated group and 
was assigned to a teacher of natural science, 
while group 6 of the same ability level was 
organized as the control group. 

All experimental groups remained with 
their teachers during the entire morning 
session. They went to practical arts and 
fine arts the first two periods after luncheon 
and then returned to their homeroom 
teacher. For the last period in the day, the 
art teacher was assigned to these integrated 
sections upon call by the homeroom teacher 
for any help in art work that might come 
out of the regular classroom activity. 

Both skilled and unskilled wage earners 
make up this school’s social and economic 
background. The ease with which our pa- 
trons accepted our program, and their wil- 
lingness to codperate, caused surprise and 
satisfaction. Perhaps the one thing that 
made this easy for us is the fact that we do 
not have high-school teachers and college 
professors as our patrons. 

We explained to the children in these 
integrated classes that their program would 
be different from the others and all their 
work would be with one teacher with the 
exceptions of art, industrial arts, and home 
economics. We invited parents to come to 
the office or to the teacher if they had any 
questions concerning our program. 

We now have five integrated groups, hav- 
ing started a new one each semester. The 
five teachers have adjusted wonderfully well 
to the new program. They are in different 
stages of the transition and each may select 
his or her own way of conducting the group. 
The following points are some of the things 
that we have observed: 

There are two methods of approach to 
units of work. One of these is utilized when 
the pupils suggest a unit which they would 
like to study or when the teacher and pupils 
working together suggest several units, one 
of which is chosen by vote after a thorough 
discussion of the various units suggested. 
This method makes use of the interests 
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which pupils have already acquired or of 
new interests which arise out of the experi- 
ences of life. 

The other method of approach is used 
to create new interests. It is the approach 
wherein the teacher suggests the unit of 
work, and, like a good salesman, presents 
its possibilities, its meanings, and its values 
to the children for consideration. If the 
teacher is successful in creating a proper in- 
terest in the unit, it is taken up; if she fails 
to create this interest, the unit is dropped 
in favor of one in which the pupils show 
genuine interest. 

A unit of work is usually taken up for 
study by the entire class. In this case, there 
is usually a minimum assignment worked 
out codperatively by pupils and teacher to 
be followed by everyone. In addition a num- 
ber of voluntary assignments are suggested. 
These consist of sub-topics or branches of 
special interest inherent in the unit but not 
parts of the minimum assignment. The pu- 
pils are encouraged to investigate one or 
more of these phases of the general unit. 
This plan gives opportunity for each pupil 
to follow, to some extent, his own particu- 
lar interest relative to the general unit, and 
to make his own unique contributions. 

Sometimes, however, in lieu of a class 
unit, the pupils are allowed to select their 
own individual interests, each pupil under 
guidance formulating his own plan of at- 
tack and pursuing his study according to 
his own desires. 

When this plan is followed, each pupil 
is encouraged to move around in the room 
and confer with other students. In this way 
every student gains some valuable ideas 
from the work of his classmates. In some 
cases the results of individual study are 
made available to the entire class by means 
of round-table discussions, panel discussions, 
or reports. 

Sometimes illustrated articles are pre- 
pared by the pupils to give the interesting 
and significant facts and ideas which the 
children have discovered in their studies. 


These are placed in the classroom where 
any pupil may read them. 

What each pupil does with the material 
he finds in his study is left largely to his own 
initiative, and his wishes are respected.* 

An integrated program throws the pupils 
and the room teacher together for a much 
longer period of time each day than is 
available under the departmentalized pro- 
gram, so that the relations between the 
pupils and the teacher become much more 
like those existing in a home. Everyone 
knows everyone else well. Each person un- 
derstands the aims of his fellows. Every- 
one’s personality is respected and his free- 
dom of thinking and acting is protected as 
much as possible. At the same time each 
person is taught how to adjust himself to 
every other person. 

Problems of behavior and adjustment are 
discussed frankly in the group, the various 
members contributing suggestions for the 
improvement of personal relations. The pu- 
pils are encouraged to evaluate what they 
do as individuals, what they do as a group, 
and what they and the teacher do together. 
Concrete suggestions for improvement are 
made freely. The pupil is encouraged to 
adjust to kindly and constructive criticism. 
If he sees any reason to doubt, he is encour- 
aged to feel free to question the teacher's 
accuracy as well as that of any other mem- 
ber of the group. 

Such frankness, combined with classroom 
democracy, leads to an occasional problem. 
Naturally pupils who are handled demo- 
cratically for more than half of each day 
expect that treatment to be continued when 
they go to other classes. However, the teach- 
ers of special subjects do not know the pu- 
pils so well; they do not understand their 
motives so well, and they often carry on 

* Two boys were making a study of fish. In mak- 
ing a progress report to the teacher, they said that 
they would like to go fishing. The teacher replied, 
“Go.” The next morning they brought their fish- 
ing equipment. The teacher drove them to Inlow 
Springs, east of town, and then returned for them 


at noon. The boys dressed the fish in the presence 
of the group as a part of their report. 
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recitations in the conventional dictatorial 
fashion. Perhaps they do not realize it 
themselves. 

Recently two boys went to their home- 
room teacher at the close of school with the 
question, “What is a discussion?” They both 
smiled after they had asked the question. 
The homeroom teacher said, “You know 
what a discussion is. Why do you ask the 
question?” 

They explained that that day a certain 
teacher had said, “Today we are going to 
have a discussion about a certain phase of 
the work.” The teacher then went ahead 
talking about this phase of the work. After 
a little while, some of the pupils raised their 
hands to offer suggestions or ask questions. 
They were told emphatically to keep their 
hands down. 

The teacher proceeded to ask several ad- 
ditional questions, all of which she answered 
herself. At the close of her talk she said, 
“Now that’s what I call a nice discussion. 
When we have a discussion like this, you're 
to listen carefully and keep quiet as you 
did today.” 

In their homerooms the pupils are ac- 
customed to leaving their seats whenever 
their work seems to make it necessary, but 
when they go to special subject classes they 
often are not allowed to leave their seats 
without permission. This creates a problem, 
because children sometimes forget. 

In many special subject classes, the 
teacher plans her work just as she wishes to 
have the pupils carry it out. The pupils in 
integration groups are accustomed to offer- 
ing suggestions about the work. These are 
not always well received by the special 
teachers. The initiative of the pupils upsets 
the teacher’s well-laid plans. 

Of course, the requirements of the course 
of study are to some extent a problem. 
However, our testing program last spring 
showed that the pupils in integration re- 
ceived grades as high as the others in con- 
trol groups. 

Differences in the attitudes of various 


teachers toward the mastery of specific sub- 
ject matter sometimes cause problems. For 
example, at the close of the 7A grade in the 
spring of 1937, the pupils in an integrated 
group tested far above standard, both on 
the New Standard National Arithmetic 
Test and also on the city tests over the 
course of study. Yet, in the following 
autumn when they went to an industrial 
arts class in woodshop, they were told by 
the teacher that they did not know enough 
mathematics to be in the 8th grade. Back to 
the homeroom teacher they went wanting 
to know whether this was so. She called 
their attention and the attention of the 
shop teacher to the test scores. But he said, 
“I have a standard of my own as to what 
an 8th grade pupil ought to know regard- 
less of his score on any test.” 

Of course, all these problems exist under 
the departmentalized program as well as 
with the groups in integration. However, 
the pupils in the control groups accustom 
themselves to such problems more rapidly, 
because these pupils have to adjust to dif- 
ferent teaching methods all day long. Both 
groups resent dictatorial teaching (as 
shown on our social adjustment survey)? 
but the pupils in the control group learn 
a policy attitude toward it more quickly, 
and become fairly good hypocrites, whereas 
the members of integrated groups are likely 
to be more frank. A poor teacher can get 
along fairly well in a departmentalized 
school; but it takes a good teacher for an 
integrated group. 

On the standardized subject-matter tests, 
the integrated group score was equal to that 
of the control group in every way. In writ- 
ten compositions they scored definitely bet- 
ter than the control group. For this test 
the papers of each group were weighted on 
the basis of originality of expression and the 
interest created in the subject. The papers 
were weighted as follows: A poor paper was 

?A social adjustment questionnaire was given to 


both integrated and the control groups at the end 
of the second semester. 
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given a weight of one; a good paper, two; 
and a superior paper, three. On this basis 
the papers of the experimental group re- 
ceived a total weight of 70, whereas the pa- 
pers of the control group received a weight 
of only 54. 

The papers of both groups were checked 
on the basis of number of errors. It was 
found that although on the part of the New 
Stanford Language Test where errors were 
to be recognized in formal sentences, the 
control group did very slightly better than 
the experimental group, when it came to 
actual writing, the experimental group 
made 7.1 errors per one hundred words, 
whereas the control group made 11.2 errors 
per one hundred words. 

On our social adjustment questionnaire, 
both groups were asked to list satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions regarding their teachers. 
The experimental group listed nine satis- 
factions regarding teachers, whereas the con- 
trol group listed seven. In the experimental 
group only eight pupils expressed any dis- 
satisfaction with the regular teacher and 
no one of these expressed more than one 
complaint. Thirty pupils expressed dissatis- 
faction with the teachers other than the one 
in charge of the experimental group. 

The control group listed many more dis- 
satisfactions with teachers. They were more 
bitter, and the accusations made were about 
such things as unreasonableness, unfairness 
in punishments, having pets, and “getting 
mad” without just cause. Sixty-four such 
criticisms were made by the 32 pupils. 
Twenty-one pupils out of the group re- 
ported that a certain teacher had pets, was 
unreasonable, and “got mad” without cause. 
The pupils in the control group expressed a 
definite desire for more discussion of their 
problems and less punishment. 

As for recreational activities, the control 
group expressed a strong desire for more 
activities, more fun, more hikes, picnics, 
more things going on, whereas the experi- 
mental group expressed almost complete 
satisfaction with the kind and number of 


school life activities. The control group 
stated that the days were long and drowsy 
most of the time, whereas the members of 
the experimental group expressed the belief 
that they were the “happiest kids in school”. 

In response to a question regarding time 
for the pursuit of individual interests, all of 
the members of the experimental group 
stated that they had free time, and listed 
studies on such subjects as airplanes, World 
War guns, rocks, weather, dramatics, movie 
actors and actresses, puppets, planets, floods, 
bridges, pioneers, snakes, insects, flowers, 
modern homes, magic, amateur movies, 
photography, chemical experiments, under- 
water construction, African jungles, biogra- 
phy, short story reading, creative writing, 
and many others. 

The members of the control group stated 
that their free time consisted of a library 
period in English every Friday, at which 
time they might read any book they wanted 
to, and occasionally in science class, when 
they might work on their arithmetic while 
the teacher graded science notebooks. 

Our librarian marvels at the wide use of 
the library by the integrated groups as com- 
pared with the control groups. It would 
seem wise to start an integrated system only 
when the school is financially able to buy 
sufficient books and reference materials. 

One advantage of an integrated program 
is that there is ample time for field trips and 
excursions, since a day or a half a day may 
be devoted to such a trip. 

It seems much more like life for pupils to 
work on a job until it is finished instead of 
changing jobs every hour at the sound of 
a bell. 

The pupils in the integrated groups are 
not in the noise and confusion that exist in 
the halls when the regular classes dismiss, 
because they leave the room and go to the 
lavatories or the library or to conference 
rooms whenever necessary. 

When the pupils in the experimental 
group get too tired, they may be given a 
rest period for a few minutes of free play 
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out of doors. On days when some of their 
work has been especially difficult, they ask 
for such a period. At other times they never 
think of it. 

Since the work in the integrated groups is 
centered around activities, since it is not 
hurried and the teacher has time to give 
help when it is needed, the pupils have 
learned to do a simple kind of research 
work much better than any of the depart- 
mentalized groups. They know where and 
how to find almost any needed informa- 
tion. They can make notes on it, outline it, 
or summarize it, which is more than many 
high-school students can do. 

At present, any member of the group can 
look up material, organize it for a talk, 
make a card outline if necessary, and give 
the talk clearly without help from anyone. 
This is because they have had practice un- 
der natural situations and with teacher 
guidance as needed. 

For the development of personality and 
the making of moral and social adjustments, 
we think the integrated set-up is much su- 
perior to a departmentalized program be- 
cause the children know the teacher well 
enough to ask questions about anything 
which puzzles them. Our teachers of in- 
tegrated groups have been asked questions 
of nearly all kinds. The following are typi- 
cal: 

“How do you tell the sex of an opossum, 
or do you just have to wait to see whether 
it has babies or not?” (A committee of pu- 
pils was sent to a woods about a quarter of 
a mile from the school for some material 
for a project. One of the boys caught a baby 
opossum. He kept it at school, worked up a 
lecture and entertained homerooms with his 
pet.) 

“When we're discussing the people of the 
stone age, is that Adam and Eve we're talk- 
ing about?” 

“How can we get the girls to understand 
that we boys don’t want them to write us 
dirty notes? We're Boy Scouts, and we want 
to be O.K.” 


“Why is it that we get to do so many nice 
things that other students don’t get to do?” 
(At the end of the first year, the principal 
interviewed each integrated group without 
the presence of the teacher. The groups had 
their choice of continuing the integrated 
program the second year or taking the de- 
partmentalized program. All groups voted 
to continue the integrated program.) 

“If we get along good with this kind of 
work, might it mean that our children, 
when we get them, would get to go to a 
school like this too?” 

“If you want to write a note to a boy 
friend, what kind of things are all right 
to say in it?” 

“What do you think about dancing at the 
Tavern?” 

“What do they mean when they call peo- 
ple Communists?” 

“What kind of trouble is Clark Gable 
in? I listened to Paul Sullivan, but I 
couldn’t understand what it was.” 

“I want you to tell me, I’ve always wanted 
some one to tell me, but no one will: does 
God make the good people good and the 
bad ones bad, and if he does, why doesn’t 
He make them all good? It doesn’t look 
fair to me.” 

The teachers of the integrated groups 
spend more time with pupil problems than 
they did when they had departmentalized 
groups. They spend more time with prob- 
lems of poverty, of extreme bitterness be- 
cause of seemingly unfair living conditions, 
problems of health, problems of sex moral- 
ity, problems of excessive secretiveness, pro- 
fanity, jealousy, gossip, snobbishness, inferi- 
ority complexes, nervous tension, hysterics, 
etc. 

The teachers of the integrated program 
are making definite progress in the solution 
of these problems. Other problems will ap- 
pear, but they are not likely to accumulate 
without our awareness of them, as they so 
often do under a departmentalized schedule. 

Our ideas will change from time to time, 
but also, so will our program. 
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“Folklore of Education” Series—No. 7 
COMMENCEMENT: — 


The great American Folk Festival 


By 
PORTER SARGENT 


HO ARE these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious 
priest. . .. What little town by river or sea 
shore, Or mountain-built with peaceful 
citadel, Is emptied of this folk. . . ?” 

It was a village festival pictured in white 
and blue cameo on the Grecian urn that 
inspired Keats’ great ode. 

All unapprehended and unsung, the 
greatest folk-festival the world has known 
has developed in our country in recent dec- 
ades. Millions are enlisted, and it gives 
pause to the usual activities of grammar 
and high schools, colleges and universities. 
The rarest days of June are given to it, the 
enthusiasms and energies of a fifth of our 
population. Mothers, fathers, sisters, cous- 


i 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles that will appear in THe CLEAR- 
ING House from time to time this year, each 
dealing with one phase of “The Folklore of 
Education”. Thurman Arnold’s Folklore of 
Capitalism was the inspiration of this series. 
Mr. Sargent is editor and publisher of edu- 
cation handbooks, educational adviser to 
parents and schools, and contributor of edu- 
cation articles to many magazines. His arti- 
cle, “What's the Matter with Hutchins?” in 
the March, 1938, CLEARING House was con- 
sidered by many authorities to be modern 
education’s best reply to the University of 
Chicago president’s widespread propaganda 
fora retreat to “the ancient purposes of edu- 
cation”. 


ins, aunts bring the total of participants to 
25,000,000. 

Boy and girl graduates of public and 
parochial school, high school and college, 
in festive costume, white dresses, graduation 
clothes, to the number of 5,000,000 this past 
season, received engraved and beribboned 
diplomas. The high schools, aping the col- 
leges in caps and gowns, engaged in 
elaborate ceremonial, bestowing their final 
honors on about a million and a half gradu- 
ates, while universities and colleges with 
pomp and circumstance awarded 142,000 
degrees, of which some thousands were 
“honorary”. 

Speakers at commencement assure us that 
this is a solemn occasion. Its customs which 
have grown out of our contemporary life 
are normal, natural, inevitable. That is 
characteristic of our folkways and folklore. 
What we see in others is queer. Our own 
when consciously examined are dead. 

One recalls the huge crowds of great re- 
ligious festivals of popular participation— 
perhaps the great annual ceremony of the 
Aztecs when selected youths and fair maid- 
ens were sacrificed to the gods, or the reli- 
gious fairs and festivals of medieval Europe, 
or the auto da fe in Spain, or the Mag-Mela 
at the junction of the two sacred rivers, 
Ganges and Jumna, which with the eleven 
year-cycle of the sunspots brings millions 
of pilgrims. 

And today we have other religious specta- 
cles. “Fascism, Communism and Catholic 
Christianity are the great revolutionary re- 
ligious forces in the world today”, Canon 
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Roger Lloyd,’ Monsignor John A. Ryan, 
and others contend. 

Their great managed pageants are per- 
haps too consciously planned to be regarded 
as folk-festivals. There is design, intent, and 
ulterior purpose behind Mussolini's pag- 
eantry in the Forum Romanum, Hitler's 
mass evolutions at Nuremburg, or the great 
Eucharist Congresses at Budapest or Quebec 
staged by the Roman hierarchy. 

Nationalism rises to similar heights in the 
Czech sokols. All of these, depending on the 
point of view, may be regarded as pageantry, 
folk-festival, propaganda, or religion. 

Education is the American fetish. We 
attribute to it possibilities of salvation. We 
look to it for the advancement of our chil- 
dren. It is the ladder by which they are to 
attain something better. And all of this is 
justified, for we are told education increases 
the salary scale, raises you on the financial 
ladder. We measure education in pecuniary 
units. 

Out of this has developed America’s 
greatest industry, involving an expenditure 
of toward three billions a year and an in- 
vestment in buildings and plant of hun- 
dreds of millions, with invested funds 
amounting in some cases to as much as 
$160,000,000, contributed by individuals 
from plutocratic surplus. More than a mil- 
lion teachers give their lives to this, and up- 
wards of thirty million boys and girls sacri- 
fice their growing years to the prescribed 
forms of stultification. 

Alma Mater, the great American goddess 
—how reverence and worship for her thrills 
hundreds of thousands of devotees! 

As the classes formed on the shadowed 
lawn under the elms, the old, halt and 
bowed leading, my heart used to come right 
up into my throat, my glands speeded up, 
my capillaries diffused. I could hardly keep 
back the tears. 

Flatulent old bawd! Alma Mater is 
the subject of hysterical worship from 


*Roger Lloyd, Revolutionary Religion: Chris- 
tianity, Fascism, and Communism, Harper, 1938. 


Orono to Pomona, more absurd in her pre- 
tensions than the Paphian Venus, the 
Ephesian Diana, the sinister Magna Mater. 
Her worship involves ceremonies as pomp- 
ous as those of an Australian corroboree, 
orgies sometimes Bacchanalian, secret so- 
cieties and mysteries Eleusinian. 

Great spectacles are staged to do her 
honor and defend her prestige, which some- 
times call for human sacrifice on the field, 
while tens of thousands yell themselves to 
hoarseness. 

Dear old Siwash! How American youth 
have fought and bled for her on a thousand 
fields. About them is a shifting world, a 
changing civilization, men from the fac- 
tories sacrificing and dying for their fellows. 
But the deepest emotion that has thrilled 
these poor young Americans has been the 
appeal of their cheer leaders at the annual 
high school or college game. 

“Graduation” in its origins had to do 
with grades. It came up from the grade 
school. Grades meant marks assigned to pu- 
pils to indicate subservience in enlisting the 
good will of and reproducing the words of 
the teacher, which had been prescribed from 
above. 

“Commencement” came down from 
above. The first of our higher institutions of 
learning, Harvard, established as a voca- 
tional school to supply the ministry, after 
the harvest was over so that the youths 
could return to their studies, celebrated in 
September with commencement. 

Fathers and relatives came with the re- 
turning youths. Buckets of punch were con- 
sumed in the Yard. Dartmouth still cele- 
brates in song and story the coming to such 
a commencement of Governor Benny Went- 
worth by road across state with his famous 
tun of rum. Today, though it comes at the 
school year’s end, we still call it “commence- 
ment”. 

In other countries, other climes, educa- 
tion is not a subject of fetish worship as in 
this country, and there is no such great 
annual folk-festival. There are “prize days” 
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or “speech days” in England, when parents 
are attracted by some collateral of royalty, 
bishop, lord, major general, admiral, or at 
worst a mere M. P. or a scientist, who deals 
out platitudes. Unprized prizes are distrib- 
uted to the boys who have most pleased the 
head. 

English universities do have convocation 
days when they endeavor to honor with de- 
grees politicians, the already ennobled, and 
sometimes foreign diplomats or even 
savants. With a few exceptions—Virginia, 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins—American univer- 
sities and colleges (even colleges of oratory) 
have aped this pernicious English custom. 
As there is no Honors List in this country, 
we overdo it; for as Stanley Baldwin re- 
marked, “The more democratic a country, 
the larger its Honors List’. 

The “college class” is the effective unit in 
this great festival, this deification of Alma 
Mater. Outside America there is no recog- 
nition of such a thing as the college class. 
There are other classes. Organized in gangs, 
labelled with and shouting their numerals, 
the classes foster a hypocritical clannish 
camaraderie. In this class organization as in 
other things, Harvard took the lead. 

Princeton is recognized by the fashion 
magazines as setting fashions in college 
dress, or undress. The intimate country club 
atmosphere, and the former club life of the 
old grads, conduced to a rather effusive form 
of class celebration, with bizarre costumes in 
the parade to the annual baseball game. 
The Shriners and American Legion have 
since gone them one better. 

In recent years the celebration at the col- 
leges has become more and more exhibition- 
ist. Once the old grads got together, em- 
boozed and enthused. Now they come for 
several days, bring the wife and kiddies, so 
that it is necessary to have sandpiles and 
nursery attendants, and gossip fests for the 
women, while the men take to golf and 
country-club activities. 

It was at Yale that the custom first became 
general of wearing these bizarre exhibition- 


ist costumes for the several days of the com- 
mencement festivities. Harvard, more in- 
dividual, has only recently come to this. 

The ‘’38 commencement at Harvard 
marked the depth of puerility. The Boston 
Herald reported, with illustrations, that 
headed by a girls’ band and making a “hit 
with the crowd, which included all the 
waitresses of the Harvard house-plan dormi- 
tories, lined up on Boylston street, was the 
20-year-class, 1918, who marched in barrels” 
and coachmen’s hats, as economic royalists, 
bearing slogans “Spirit of 1918”, “A Har- 
vard man did this to us”, “Who planned it 
this way?” 

Other Harvard classes, other banners: 
“Frankie is just a lot of Frankfurter”, “Be- 
ware of Third Termites”. But imbecilic 
shamelessness reached an apogee in an in- 
scription “How Red the Roose”, which 
linked Richard Whitney and Franklin 
Roosevelt as “good Harvard men—you can 
have them”. 

So the university's most illustrious alum- 
nus and the nation’s president was honored 
by his Alma Mater. 

Back of the horseplay there is a selling 
psychology worthy of the priestcraft of our 
great advertising agencies. Twenty years 
ago Veblen, that wisely suspicious inter- 
preter of our myths and mores, made clear 
that these ceremonial functions and pag- 
eants are not merely “aimless survivals of 
the archaic belief in magical efficacy”. Their 
“formal openings and ‘shrewdly conceived 
harangues’ before select groups ‘setting forth 
the alleged history, adventures, and merits, 
past and future’ ”’, serve a purpose and yield 
a profit. 

Since the century opened, Harvard's 
permanent endowment has multiplied more 
than ten times. “Prior to 1900, Harvard 
University had accumulated less than 
$12,000,000 endowment.” Now its perma- 
nent endowment is about as much as that 
of all colleges and universities in 1900. “At 
the turn of the century the aggregate en- 
dowment of all colleges and universities in 
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America was $170,000,000; in 1936, 
$1,600,000,000.” These figures are quoted 
by O. C. Carmichael in “Some Issues in the 
Higher Learning”, in the Educational Rec- 
ord for July, 1938. 

With all this money available from pluto- 
cratic donors, a priestcraft has developed to 
insure a continuous flow into the coffers of 
the universities. 

Commencement has become a large scale 
piece of advertising, for prestige and money. 
The build-up is effective. In the spring the 
class secretaries begin to drum up enthusi- 
asm with their headlined announcements 
of coming events. To public and parochial 
commencement ceremonies and lists of 
graduates the newspapers give pages of pub- 
licity, for names are great circulation build- 
ers. 

Commencements at the older universities 
are competitive as to spectacular features, 
speakers who will secure the headlines, and 
finally in the result of it all, the announce- 
ment of funds. Last year Yale was able to 
announce some $13,000,000. This year 
Harvard announced only $5,000,000, a con- 
siderable falling off. 

Little wonder Harvard’s president had 
felt obliged to take in his liberal spinnaker 
so boldly spread at the Tercentenary. The 
donors must be kept better oiled. Apologeti- 
cally Conant explained that once “the uni- 
versities were medieval guilds of teachers, 


self-directing communities of scholars. But 
that was in the days when scholars had 
taken the vows of celibacy and poverty. In 
those days financial problems were rela- 
tively slight.” 

The climax of commencement at Har- 
vard comes with the class twenty-five years 
out laying upon the altar of Alma Mater 
a contribution, which custom now demands 
must be more than $100,000. Then the 
president reads a long list of dollar signs 
with the names of the donors. Great praise 
comes to the college president if the total 
amount exceeds the previous year, while a 
falling off brings more or less tolerant sighs 
of regret. 

If these college commencements were re- 
duced to their former modest simplicity, if 
representatives of great financial houses and 
industries were to play a lesser role, the an- 
nual increment would probably fall off. So 
this great folk-festival which has the par- 
ticipation of a large proportion of the popu- 
lation, effectively taps the pockets of rela- 
tively few while contributing to the welfare 
of many. The build-up from public and 
parochial schools magnifies education, 
points to the college, and turns the eye of 
the potential donor to the always yawning 
university treasuries. 

Who can doubt that this great folk-fes- 
tival is better than the earlier ones we have 
cited, that it is a live and living thing? 


181 Radio Scripts for High Schools 


High schools and colleges in 42 states of the na- 
tion have produced more than 3,000 radio programs 
over local broadcasting stations in less than two 
years, using scripts supplied by the Educational 
Radio Script Exchange of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

How these widely-separated schools and colleges 
are blazing new pathways in the field of education 
through radio is disclosed by the publication of the 
third edition of a Script Catalogue listing 181 radio 
scripts available to high schools and colleges through 
the Educational Script Exchange. 


The third edition of the Script Catalogue lists 
16 complete radio series and a number of miscel- 
laneous scripts available to high schools. The Ex- 
change makes available to educational groups a 
wide variety of subjects in the fields of history, 
vocational guidance, literature, the sciences, indus- 
try, discoveries, current events, economics, safety, 
civil liberties, government, travel, music, and inter- 
national relations. 

As a supplementary aid to production, the Script 
Exchange has recently issued a Handbook of Sound 
Effects, a Radio Manual, and a Radio Glossary. 




















GILDING the POTATO 


“— that, my dear, is the way we earn our living.” 
By NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


I BECAME angry with Arthur today. Ar- 
thur is a sophomore and a little slow, 
but ordinarily he is very intent on getting 
his work. For my birthday Arthur sent me 
a box of chocolates. He earned that box of 
candy by painting signs for Mr. Orizzanni’s 
grocery store. 

But today we were reviewing the semes- 
ter’s grammar course. Arthur lost out early 
in the period and began absent-mindedly to 
draw pictures in his notebook while I stood 
at the front board and talked infinitives and 
gerunds and participles. And I became 
angry. 

Now that I think it over, I believe I was 
angry because I, too, would rather sit and 
draw pictures in a notebook than concen- 
trate on infinitives and gerunds and parti- 
ciples. But I am a little ashamed of my 
brusqueness, for I ordered Arthur, in the 
tone that all teachers assume as Lords of 
the Universe, to put his pencil down and 
pay attention. And being a little ashamed of 
myself, I shall try to make amends with 
Arthur tomorrow. 

I am not at all sure I believe in what I 
am doing anyway. I am doing something 
even worse than gilding the lily—I am gild- 
ing the potato, a good, honest vegetable that 
should be loved and tended for its own 
humble worth, and not as a delicate orna- 
ment for a mirrored and festooned banquet 
hall centerpiece. 

——-h— ~ 

Eprror’s Note: The author indicates in 
this article that the country is also faced 
with the problem of The Forgotten Pupil. 
Miss White is an English teacher in the 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, High School. She is 
also president of the American Association 
of University Women. 
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I have three grammar classes. In these 
classes we work all semester long—we have 
so much ground to cover—on noun clauses 
and infinitives and prepositional phrases. It 
is as if I were attempting to teach three- 
part music to monotone children by using 
the note method, when only the rote meth- 
od could possibly bring any modicum of 
success. 

My children struggle manfully with the 
technicalities, master a few of them, and 
leave me saying, “I sure did like the course, 
Miss White; I reckon there’s hardly noth- 
ing you didn’t learn me about English.” 

“Why,” asks Jeanne during study period, 
“do we have to take Latin?” 

“There are some things, Jeanne,” I say 
solemnly, “that one should do to train his 
mind. Some things that one does for cul- 
ture. We don’t have to use forks; we can live 
quite as long by eating peas with our 
knives. But we don’t; we use forks.” 

Jeanne nods her head and rests her chin 
briefly on her hand as she gazes out the 
window past the Donahues’ barn to Old 
Stony Mountain. 

She appears satisfied. But I am not. I 
don’t know why she has to take Latin, I am 
sure. The conjugation of the irregular verb, 
possum, in all its tenses will stay with her 
until the end of the year. And then it will 
loosen its hold on her busy mind and slip 
away forever. Instead of Latin, why 
shouldn’t Jeanne learn how to shop eco- 
nomically, to develop a philosophic con- 
tentment with middle-class life, to deal 
kindly with a cross old grandmother, to 
make over last year’s dress, and to attract 
Clifton Forrest, the football captain, so that 
he will have sense enough to fall in love 
with her, the sensible, steady-eyed little girl 
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that she is, instead of Margie Gailey who 
will always be flippant and selfish? 

“I don’t see no use to all this mess of 
history,” George complained to Miss Wag- 
goner at noon. “Honest, I don’t, Miss 
Waggoner. I ain’t goin’ to be no teacher. 
I’m goin’ to be a rancher, and raise cows 
and horses like my dad. I’m goin’ to be the 
biggest cattle man in the Mid-West. What 
good is it goin’ to do me to know how many 
battles Alexander the Great won, and when 
the Magna Carta was granted?” 

Miss Waggoner and I were eating lunch. 
She was on cafeteria duty, and I was eating 
my dish of prunes with her merely to be 
companionable. 

Miss Waggoner tasted the coffee wryly in 
the thick-lipped cup before she answered. 

“History is the living and moving account 
of men and women, George,” she said. “It 
isn’t just bare facts on paper. You'll be 
making history, too, with your ranch and 
your cattle. And you don’t have your note- 
book ready for the next hour class, do you?” 

George grinned at her. “No’m, I don’t.” 

“Well, you have half an hour. Better get 
busy right now.” 

George moved off in the direction of his 
locker, and Henrietta Waggoner and I sat 
on with the swollen-lipped coffee cup and 
the dish of prunes. 

“Do you really want to know why George 
has to study history?” Henrietta asked as she 
drained the cup, made a face, and picked up 
her tray preparatory to leaving. 

“Yes,” I said, “that has been puzzling me 
a long time, Henrietta. Why does George 
have to learn the dates of the battles of 
Alexander the Great, and why does Jeanne 
have to conjugate Latin verbs?” 

“Because,” Henrietta put her mouth 
down close to my ear and whispered, “be- 
cause that, my dear, is the way we earn our 
living. Sh-h-h.” 


° 
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Although progressive education, in the 
real sense of the term, is doing much for the 
pupils it is reaching, I believe that in gen- 
eral the American conception of education 
is wrong. But I say this in a very small voice. 
A louder voice might be heard by someone. 
And I've always liked a little butter on my 
bread. 

I should, of course, have a fine disregard 
for that. I should say casually to commis- 
sioners of education, and school board mem- 
bers, and executives, “You know, I think 
we are really teaching nonsense.” I should 
go on, conversational style, and mention 
Marvin, who stole a thousand dollars from 
his uncle and ran off to South America (I 
taught Marvin how to scan poetry), and 
Lorraine, who married a man three times 
her age, and now has an invalid on her 
hands (I kept Lorraine in after school to 
teach her to diagram adjectival clauses), and 
Medford, who quit school last year to work 
in a coal mine (I taught Medford to recog- 
nize the nominative absolute). 

I should mention Edwin who loved car- 
tooning and spent all his time (“Edwin, do 
you have your algebra lesson for tomor- 
row?) in sketching and lettering and was 
never allowed to take art because he made 
such low grades in the required subjects. I 
shall tell about Alice who wanted more 
music, but was too poor to afford lessons, 
and was kept in Chemistry I for three se- 
mesters. I should, as I said, mention all 
these. But I won't. 

There is a dreadful crime being com- 
mitted against all young people in the pub- 
lic schools. And I am a perpetuator. I am 
one of the mob that is lynching the hopes of 
our youth. I am watching interest and 
talent and desire being hanged by the neck 
until dead. And I am doing nothing. 

I, too, have been hanged by the neck until 
dead. 


In United States classrooms, textbooks are anywhere from one to 
twenty years behind the times.—Time. 




















Providence Schools have better plan than 


FORCED ATTENDANCE: 


Harmful to school and community 


By 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 


TATE laws and school rules require regu- 
lar attendance, but there is something 
in human nature that balks at compulsion, 
even in affairs conducted for the welfare of 
the individual and of society. Consequently 
it is often better judgment to urge the ad- 
vantages of the public schools rather than 
to emphasize legal requirements in attempts 
to improve attendance. 

It is generally admitted that a high per- 
centage of pupils in average daily attend- 
ance is usually an indication of general 
efficiency and of the morale of both pupils 
and teachers. It is possible, however, for a 
school to have a high attendance record and 
yet to sacrifice the realities for the shadow. 
If children do not like to go to school, if 
parents are not convinced of the impor- 
tance of the work of the school, and if 
teachers are indifferent to the welfare of 
their pupils, a high record of attendance 
will be only a hollow pretence. 

If the cause of the high record is found in 
the fear of the attendance officer, or of pa- 


Rh 


Eprror’s Note: Doctor Allen, as assistant 
superintendent of schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island, is responsible for the re- 
search, counseling, and personnel activities 
in the Providence Public Schools. This 
spring Secretary Ickes announced the au- 
thor’s appointment as expert consultant on 
guidance of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Doctor Allen believes that teachers 
should be educators rather than promoters 
in their efforts to improve attendance. 


rental wrath, or of making up time after 
school for all unnecessary absence, or even 
in extraneous rewards and competitive de- 
vices designed to bring group pressure to 
bear upon individuals, then the attendance 
records are of doubtful educational value. 
In fact they may be harmful in their total 
result upon the school and the community. 

The problem of attendance has never re- 
ceived from educators the attention which 
it really deserves. It has usually been re- 
garded as “a necessary evil”, “some more 
bothersome administrative detail” required 
of teachers as “a necessary part of operating 
the school”, and as a matter of state re- 
quirements or law enforcement. It has usu- 
ally been associated with the administrative 
bookkeeping rather than with instruction. 
Few principals have had the vision neces- 
sary to convert the problem of attendance, 
in all of its aspects, into an educational proj- 
ect designed to develop personal and social 
responsibility and citizenship. 

Most educators today are increasingly 
conscious of the importance of underlying 
motives and attitudes which influence be- 
havior. They often fail, however, to apply 
their educational philosophy to the prob- 
lems which are close at hand. Possibly its 
very nearness, and the traditional methods 
by which attendance has been promoted, 
have obscured the possibilities of applying 
the principles of mental hygiene and of 
citizenship and character training to the 
problem of promoting better attendance. 

The usual procedure is illustrated by 
principal “A”. He wants to improve the 
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attendance record of his school in order to 
demonstrate his own efficiency to his ad- 
ministrative superiors. Therefore he decides 
to make everyone “attendance conscious” by 
the usual “pressure method”, which often 
“gets results” even though they may not all 
be desirable results. He forgets that educa- 
tion is growth, that growth requires a living 
organism, and that “pressure cooking” is 
one of the quickest methods of destroying 
life. He may obtain only the kind of growth 
which is represented by accumulation 
rather than development. 

Consequently (1) he requires each 
teacher to read a notice about improving 
attendance, and quoting the law concerning 
compulsory attendance, (2) he urges each 
pupil to strive for a perfect attendance rec- 
ord, (3) he explains that absence notices are 
to be sent to parents which must be signed 
and returned, and (4) he requires all ex- 
cuses for absence to be verified by attend- 
ance officers or home visitors and preserved 
for future reference. 

He also announces each week and posts 
the standing of all homerooms in the matter 
of attendance, the names of pupils with a 
“perfect record of attendance”, and the rec- 
ord of the school in attendance as compared 
with the previous year and week. He accepts 
the improvement in the curve of attendance 
as evidence of the results of his efforts. 

He forgets that there are other more im- 
portant results that are measured in atti- 
tudes. Pupils may be learning to dislike 
school, to disregard the welfare of others, 
to deceive the teacher about excuses. Teach- 
ers may be growing blind to some of their 
best opportunities for the character and 
citizenship training of their pupils, while 
teaching children to fear the law and to re- 
gard attendance at school as a necessary 
evil. Parents may be growing hostile toward 
the school, impatient of its interference with 
what they believe to be their rights and re- 
sponsibilities, and actually in league with 
pupils who wish to remain at home for any 
plausible excuse. 


No attendance record, however high, can 
justify a sacrifice of educational values for 
the pupils and public relations with the 
community. The methods employed are ex- 
tremely important. Almost all of the tradi- 
tional methods which this principal has 
employed are stupid public policy—mentally 
unhygienic, socially undesirable, and edu- 
cationally blind to the possibilities involved. 

Principal “B” also wishes to improve the 
attendance in his school but he looks first 
for the causes of poor attendance. He finds 
that teachers do not seem to be interested 
in the reasons for absence among their pu- 
pils, that pupils seem to feel that absence 
is not a serious matter, that it can easily 
be “made up”, and that there are many 
justifiable causes for absence other than ill- 
ness. 

Parents also seem to feel that they have a 
right to keep their children out of school 
whenever it is inconvenient to send them, 
or if someone else is sick at home and their 
help seems necessary or desirable. Excuses 
are sometimes forged or not sent at all, and 
teachers are lax about requiring them. 

Instead of quoting the attendance law, 
or resorting to threats of enforcement, the 
principal explains to teachers about the per 
pupil investment in school property and the 
per pupil per day costs of instruction, and 
he asks them to explain these things to pu- 
pils and to ask them to tell about these 
matters at home. He may even include such 
information in talks to parents, or letters 
in a series of public relations bulletins. 

He attacks the basic attitudes. He ex- 
plains that in a large school the invested 
capital represented by the school plant is 
approximately $1,000 per pupil in average 
daily attendance, and that the costs of in- 
struction are more than seventy-five cents 
per day. A day lost is never really “made 
up”. Moreover, if the state support is based 
upon attendance, the absence of each child 
means an actual loss of money to the school 
system. The accumulated loss in some 
schools is more than the salary of a teacher 
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PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


TO PARENTS OF THE JONES 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS: 


An important part of the education of every child is the appreciation of 
economic values. Children must realize that property and services cost money 
and that money represents labor and sacrifice. Both school and parents are 
responsible for training in thrift and many are the opportunities and devices 
that may be used for the purpose. If the cost of a dress or suit, of a toy or a 
pet, of a week at camp, or of a trip to the country, is explained in terms of 
work hours, income from investments, or weekly savings, it will become 
more significant and better appreciated. 

At present the school is trying to help children appreciate the importance 
of regular attendance and asks your help with the problem. The school 
plant in our community represents a capital investment of approximately 
$1,000 per pupil. This building and equipment are his to use for three years 
at a carrying or rental charge of nearly $40 per year. This must be paid 
whether he comes to school or not, at a rate of about $.20 per school day for 
each pupil. This does not include the costs of instruction, such as the salaries 
of teachers and principals, school supplies, heat, light, and janitor service. 
These amount to more than $.75 per school day for each child, or a total of 
approximately $135 per year. The total expense per year for each pupil is 
more than $175. If the school is used and appreciated, the community con- 
siders the expenditure a good investment; if it is not used and appreciated to 
the full—well, that is the responsibility of teachers and parents and pupils. 

If every pupil realizes that for each hour in school the City spends for him 
more than $.15, he will not be absent unnecessarily and he will take his school 
work more seriously. Will you help? 

Formerly, until approximately one hundred years ago, all of the expense 
fell upon parents. There were no free public high schools. If parents were 
poor, or if there were many children in the family, a high-school education 
was impossible. Parents who send their children to private schools usually 
pay two or three times as much as the cost of public schools. Today all children 
must attend secondary schools and most children may graduate if they wish. 
There is no expense to parents even for books and supplies, no matter how 
many children there may be in the family. Few countries enjoy such educa- 
tional advantages. Let us make the most of them. 

Sincerely yours, 


P.S. The State contributes part of the cost of public schools. This money 
is distributed on the basis of average daily attendance. This means that when 
a child is absent, the State does not pay its share and consequently the City 
must pay the whole amount. Thus the City is fined for the absence of any 
pupil. Help to prevent unnecessary absence. 
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or the cost of supplies. Under these condi- 
tions, properly understood by pupils and 
parents, all will try to avoid unnecessary 
absence and will attempt to get the most 
out of the investment which the community 
makes in its future citizens. 

The principal makes no mention of com- 
pulsory laws and no threats. These are re- 
served for the one per cent who need them, 
rather than the ninety-nine per cent who 
do not. (See letter in full page box accom- 
panying this article.) 

Instead of urging “100° per cent attend- 
ance records”, principal “B” realizes that 
there are times in the lives of all pupils 
when they should not be in school and that 
discretion in such cases should be left with 
the parent or guardian. If children with 
colds or infectious diseases come to school, 
the record of the school will be worse rather 
than better, not to mention the inconven- 
ience, suffering, and expense which their 
presence causes other pupils and their fami- 
lies. Such a goal is not desirable; it is often 
impossible; and the setting of an impossible 
or undesirable goal is in itself an “educa- 
tional crime”. 

It is all very well to recognize a fine record 
that has been achieved by desirable meth- 
ods, but a “win-at-any-price” attendance 
prize is as bad as winning games or other 
contests at any price. And why rewards and 
competition should enter into the problem 
at all seems inexplicable on educational 
grounds. 

Principal “B” realizes that the sending of 
notices and warnings to parents is the crud- 
est kind of bad public relations. There is 
no better way of making both parents and 
pupils regard school as “a necessary evil”, to 
be endured only under compulsion. Ninety 
per cent of parents want their children to 
go to school regularly, feel that they are 
happier and safer in school, and desire to 
coéperate with the school. They feel in- 
sulted at receiving curt notices about law 
enforcement or visits from the attendance 
officer. 

It is much better for public relations if 


the principal assumes that all parents mean 
to observe the laws, that they are interested 
in the education and welfare of their own 
children, and that they appreciate the op- 
portunities provided in the public schools. 
Inquiries from the teacher or principal 
which are motivated by an evident interest 
in the health and welfare of the children 
are much more effective than those which 
are motivated by suspicion, distrust, and 
ambition for a high attendance average. 

Even the matter of excuses, if mishandled, 
may become a challenge to clever pupils to 
deceive the teacher; but, if the matter is 
properly handled, it may be a means of 
teaching responsibility, and the importance 
of a signature, and the responsibility of 
parents to codperate with the school. Con- 
sequently the principal accepts all excuses 
as genuine unless he has conclusive evidence 
to the contrary. Teachers are privately cau- 
tioned to be on the alert for forgeries and 
to provide individual remedial instruction 
in the meaning of a signature whenever 
need for such instruction is discovered. 

Through faculty and homeroom meetings 
Principal “B” fosters and spreads the idea 
that absence is a misfortune to the class and 
to the individual. The teacher and the class 
note each absence, inquiries concerning the 
health of absentees are made through 
friends or relatives or by telephone, and 
genuine concern is evident regarding the 
welfare of the student, not the attendance 
of the room. Attendance records and laws 
are never mentioned. 

Out of this concern about the welfare of 
pupils two movements develop. The first is 
a “buddy system” like that at summer 
camps. When children go swimming or on 
trips, each has a “buddy” with whom he 
stays and each is responsible for his 
“buddy”. At intervals during a swim, the 
leader blows a whistle and the buddies join 
hands to make sure that all are accounted 
for. Each assumes a responsibility both for 
himself and for his buddy. Responsibility 
is the foundation of character. 

In the same way in school, each pupil has 
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a buddy who lives nearby or usually walks 
to school with him. If either is ill or must 
be absent, he sends word by his buddy in 
advance, so that the teacher knows the cause 
of every absence. Each assumes the responsi- 
bility of notifying the school through his 
buddy in much the same way that any 
employee would be expected to notify his 
employer of the facts and reasons for ab- 
sence. 

A pupil who carries out his agreement to 
send word in case of absence has a record 
of 100 per cent Responsibility. Everyone 
can have such a record if he wishes. The 
100 per cent attendance record is often im- 
possible and undesirable; the 100 per cent 
Responsibility record is possible for all to 
achieve and encourages the formation of 
the highly desirable and important habits of 
responsibility and coéperation. 

The second activity of the homeroom, 
which arises out of concern for individual 
and social welfare, is the work of the “wel- 
fare committee”. Each room has a welfare 
committee of the best students who make it 
their business to send cards or notes to 
members of the class who are ill or neces- 
sarily absent. They also send books and 
assignments, when this seems desirable, and 
help the pupil who has been absent to make 
up his lessons when he returns. The entire 
atmosphere is one of mutual concern and 
helpfulness. 

It is a project that makes for social living, 
develops friendships, and gives each pupil a 
sense of belonging to the class. Every ab- 
sence is an opportunity for service and co- 
6peration and friendliness and sympathy. 
Children with high attendance records are 


regarded as fortunate, rather than as freaks 
or prize winners, and are put in a position 
to help those who are less fortunate. 

Almost always the elementary schools 
have the highest attendance records, the 
junior high schools next, and the senior 
high schools the lowest. Distance, trans- 
portation difficulties, home responsibilities, 
adolescent revolt at compulsory laws, in- 
creasing school maladjustments, and the de- 
partmental organization of the secondary 
schools are all contributing causes which 
increase attendance problems as children 
grow older. 

If pupils are encouraged to develop in 
responsibility, coéperation, and social con- 
cern as they grow older, it should be possi- 
ble to maintain attendance in the secondary 
schools to even a greater extent and degree 
than in the elementary schools. The chief 
requisite and duty is to organize the promo- 
tion of attendance, not for attendance alone, 
but as an educational project through which 
it is possible to develop a high degree of re- 
sponsibility, coéperation, and social con- 
cern, the qualities of character which form 
the very foundation for social living and 
good citizenship. 

A good attendance record should be the 
natural result of good health, a happy 
school environment, worthwhile school ac- 
tivities from which children are not will- 
ingly absent, codperation of teachers and 
parents, and a lively appreciation by pupils, 
teachers, and parents of the values of educa- 
tion and of the investment of the commun- 
ity in the welfare of its future citizens. At- 
tendance should be a by-product, nothing 
more. 


Percentage of Men Teachers 


In 1880, 42.8 per cent of teachers in our public 
schools were men, according to figures recently re- 
leased by the U. S. Office of Education. By 1920, 
the percentage of men teachers had dropped to 14.1 
per cent. But in 1936 the percentage rose to 20.6. 


The percentage of men teachers in various types 
of schools in 1936 was as follows: Elementary, 3.5, 
junior high, 25.2, senior high, 35.9, and junior- 
senior high, $7.7. 

These percentages are rising in many states. 











Dover Pupil Committee Plan Upset 


CIVICS ROUTINE 


By CHARLES H. WOOD 


E BELIEVE that a primary aim of edu- 
Wroeation is the development of respon- 
sible behavior. With this aim in mind the 
following program is being carried out in 
our classes of Problems of American De- 
mocracy. 

As a starting point of the class discussion 
the instructor advanced the statement that 
man is judged by his accomplishments 
rather than his possession of mere factual 
knowledge. Further discussion proved that 
the class was unanimous in the belief that 
the pupil who put into practice the knowl- 
edge which he had obtained should deserve 
more credit than the pupil who merely ac- 
quired facts. Thus the one who applied the 
facts learned in his classes should have one 
to ten points added to his academic grade 
for the quarter mark; one who merely 
memorized facts without applying them in 
life situations should have one to ten points 
deducted from his quarter mark. 

Since this was a course in Democracy, the 
class members decided whether this program 
was to be accepted. The results of the vot- 
ing showed that in a group of one hundred 
fifteen, only fifteen pupils dissented. The 
next step was to determine our criteria. 


-— 


Epitor’s Note: Should pupils in citizen- 
ship courses be graded solely upon facts 
memorized, or should the degree to which 
they apply the desirable qualities of citizen- 
ship in thetr daily lives affect their grades? 
Interesting results followed the pupils’ elec- 
tion of a committee to work out the latter 
idea. Mr. Wood teaches social studies in the 
Dover Township High School, Toms River, 
New Jersey. 


Vigorous class discussion produced a suit- 
able list of desirable citizenship character- 
istics. 

In what environment should we check 
these traits? Some suggested at all times; 
others criticized this suggestion upon the 
grounds that it would be unfair, as no com- 
plete and fair check could be made outside 
of school. The other alternative was that we 
check only in the school environment. 

The next question was who should judge 
the pupils’ citizenship. The instructor re- 
fused this responsibility. 

The first suggestion was that a group of 
teachers who came into contact with the 
pupils should have the responsibility. This 
was criticized upon the grounds that the 
pupils would be judged only from a teach- 
er’s point of view. This seemed unfair be- 
cause the teacher could not see pupils as 
other pupils saw them. Also, insincere pu- 
pils could create a very favorable impression 
upon the teacher that was not indicative of 
their true behaviors. A few suggested that 
the teachers’ standards might be too severe. 

Another suggestion was that a combina- 
tion of teacher and student representatives 
should make up the committee. This was 
criticized because the pupils thought that 
the teacher might possibly unwittingly 
dominate the opinion of the committee. 

The last suggestion presented was that 
each of the four classes in Problems of De- 
mocracy should be represented by two mem- 
bers elected by the students, and that this 
group of eight would be the committee to 
sit in judgment. As a result of the voting the 
last suggestion was accepted. The instructor 
could tell by the delegates chosen that the 
pupils took this seriously. The choice of 
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popular students gave way to the choice of 
intelligent and impartial ones. 

At our first committee meeting the in- 
structor was agreeably surprised at the com- 
petence of the little group. The committee 
took into consideration the ability of each 
pupil, outside activities, whether or not the 
judge was a particular friend of the one 
being judged, and, believe it or not, his 
home environment; and his contributions 
not only to class work, but also to the school 
organization as a whole. The process of 
passing upon 115 of their fellows took the 
committee about eight hours. They judged 
pupils individually, not by comparison. 

The distribution of points awarded to 
individual pupils ranged from minus three 
to plus four. Only two pupils received plus 
four and one received minus three. Thus 
the complete range for all was only seven. 

After these points were assigned to the 
pupils, it was decided that we should have 
a committee meeting to which any person 
might come and find out why the com- 
mittee so judged him. At this meeting a 
number of pupils presented themselves. The 
attitude of many was not to criticize, but 
to find out how they might improve. 

Of course, there were quite a few who 
criticized the observations. We can remem- 
ber one individual who had two points 
deducted and thought that he should have 
had ten points added, because “he had ac- 
complished all of the points outlined in our 
criteria.” But when he left we believed he 
had begun to see himself as others saw him. 
He has since improved decidedly. 

Another case was that of a girl who 
criticized the committee vigorously and vi- 
ciously. After learning that the points were 
deducted because she was disagreeable and 
a poor “sport”, she left with tears in her 
eyes, not because of the points she had lost 
but because she realized that her fellow 
classmates had given her a true picture of 
herself. Ten weeks later this same girl had 
changed. She had become a better “sport”; 
had changed from a self-centered individual 


into a smiling and agreeable person with 
whom to work. These cases are typical. 

After the second committee meeting cri- 
ticisms increased. They were given in such 
terms as “it’s undemocratic”, “it’s un- 
American”, “it’s unfair’, and, believe it or 
not, “it’s communistic”. The instructor al- 
lowed a class discussion for these criticisms. 

Some asked how they could get rid of this 
committee. The instructor gladly re- 
explained the process of referendum. They 
were told that if they had reason to believe 
that the committee and its work were unde- 
sirable to them that, by all means, as intelli- 
gent citizens they should sign the petition 
and work to have the committee abolished. 
The petition died. 

The instructor asked a number of pupils 
why they favored the plan at the beginning 
of the year, and why they were so opposed 
to it now. The answer was that it appeared 
to be only a proposal, and that they hadn't 
thought much about it, but now that they 
were directly affected by it they wanted it 
repealed. They assured him that the next 
time they voted on any measure they would 
try to visualize what effects it might have 
upon them. Following are my conclusions: 

1. Pupils realize that education is only 
slightly contained between textbook covers; 
primarily it is personality development. 

2. Pupils are more sensitive to pupils’ 
criticisms than to teachers’ criticisms. 

3. Even though a minority objects to a 
law, all must obey it, or have it repealed. 

4. Pupils know that more is demanded of 
them than the mere minimum. 

5. Pupils are aware that they are indi- 
viduals. They should be satisfied by doing 
only their best, not in comparison with 
their fellows but with their own capabilities. 

6. This program definitely develops stu- 
dent responsibility. 


7. Character education is taught by 


actual practice in a normal environment. 
8. The teaching of the subject in an 

actual situation is more significant than the 

mouthing of meaningless symbols. 








Building Pupils’ Defenses Through a 
Unit on PROPAGANDA 


By ROBERT S. LEWIS 


HE AIM of an experimental unit on 
p acteontid in our school was to de- 
velop with the students the techniques for 
determining the extent and nature of propa- 
ganda. This experimental unit afforded an 
opportunity to cultivate the attitude which 
Curtis calls “the habit of weighing evi- 
dence with respect to its pertinency, sound- 
ness, and adequacy.”? 

With this concept in mind, learning 
situations were formulated which afforded 
students an opportunity for evaluating 
propaganda. Such learning situations not 
only taught the scientific attitude, but made 
a distinction between evidence and propa- 
ganda as well as between propaganda and 
authority. This meant that the superficiality 
of evidence had to be demonstrated, that the 
soundness of the data had to be tested, that 
the pertinency of data to the situation had 
to be questioned, and that various kinds of 
authoritative statements had to be scru- 
tinized. 

The presentation of this unit developed 
as the natural outgrowth of interest among 
seventh-grade students in the sinking of the 


— ii 


Epitor’s Note: The experimental unit on 
propaganda analysis discussed in this arti- 
cle was developed in the Secondary School 
of the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, where the author is in- 
structor of social studies. Mr. Lewis writes 
that this high school is primarily concerned 
with educating pupils to become critical- 
minded citizens of a democratic community. 

* Curtis, F. D., Some Values Derived from Exten- 
sive Reading in General Science, Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 163, 1924, pp. 41- 
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Panay. The boys and girls observed one 
news article which stated that the Panay 
was properly identified as a neutral vessel 
at the time of the sinking, while another 
article definitely stated that the Panay was 
not properly identified. This developed into 
a class discussion during which the students 
asked to develop a unit on propaganda and 
subsequently spent an hour daily for a 
period of six weeks studying the techniques 
used. 

The method of analyzing propaganda in 
this unit was that of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, of New York City. Publica- 
tions of the Institute proved useful in the 
work. 

In formulating their unit problems the 
students asked first, “How is a newspaper 
organized?” This led to the study of the 
two most widely circulated newspapers of 
the state. From these the students ascer- 
tained what type of information each sec- 
tion of the newspaper contained, and then 
they became concerned with the various 
types of headlines, the organization of news 
articles, and the placement of news in the 
paper. Such questions as the following 
guided the work: Why is some international 
news placed on the second page of the 
paper? Why are articles on the first page 
generally continued on the third page? 

The students decided that the best way to 
determine inaccuracies in factual material 
was by comparison. They compared various 
pictures of the sinking of the Panay with 
various headlines. This led to the question, 
“In what ways is propaganda presented to 
us in the newspaper?” An analysis of news- 
papers, with discussion, brought forth the 
fact that the cartoon, advertisements, edi- 
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A UNIT ON 


torials, pictures, and headlines were all used 
as mediums for propaganda. 

At this point interest became specialized 
and the class divided into groups. Each 
group studied some phase of the problems, 
elected its own chairman to direct discus- 
sion, and planned some method for present- 
ing its findings to the class as a whole. The 
teacher worked with the various groups as 
they required aid in meeting their problems 
of evaluating the public press. 

One student noticed that the radio news- 
cast accounts of the negotiations between the 
United States and Japan over the sinking 
of the Panay were at variance. As a result of 
this observation a portion of each of three 
different class periods was spent by the class 
in listening to the radio and analyzing 
various news broadcasts. Then this question 
arose, “If the newspaper and the radio are 
at variance, how can we ascertain the 
truth?” This introduced among other 
sources the magazine, and also the editorial 
policy of the newspaper. 

In developing the techniques used to 
present propaganda, short articles which 
utilized each device were mimeographed so 
that each student had a copy to analyze. 
Among the titles selected were the follow- 
ing: “Charm Clogs Excess”, “White House 
Asks Defeat for Psychological Effect on 
World”, and “Injuries and Exams Handi- 
cap Ags”. It will be noticed that the subject 
matter is diverse. 

The article, “Unemployment Summary 
for Weld County”, afforded a means for 
demonstrating that statistics may be so used 
as to falsify the exact truth. Another article 
reporting the same statistics bore the cap- 
tion “Twenty-five Per Cent of the Popula- 
tion Unemployed”. The class secured the 
United States Census Report, and after 
working with the figures found that only 
twelve per cent of the population was un- 
employed. These various articles were dis- 
cussed briefly in class from the standpoint 
of their organization and the nature of the 
appeal made. 
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The culmination of this unit was purely 
the result of the students’ grasp of the in- 
formation gathered and their ability to par- 
ticipate in a creative activity which was the 
result of group planning. 

One group presented a play, “The Edi- 
tor’s Office”, in which the organization of a 
paper, the balancing of its pages, and the 
phraseology of its headlines were pertinent 
points illustrating the ways in which these 
factors were used to influence people. An- 
other group presented a panel discussion 
based on pictures they had collected which 
showed the sinking of the Panay and the 
war between China and Japan. The discus- 
sion concerned itself with the methods used 
to stir the emotions of people or create a 
bias. This particular presentation led to a 
study of newspapers during the World War 
period for the purpose of seeing just what 
devices were then used to influence people. 

A third group gave a mock radio broad- 
cast in which glittering generalities and the 
band wagon techniques were used. The 
fourth group of eight students presented 
“The Trial of a Propagandist”. Various 
charges were presented at the trial and their 
gravity considered by a jury. 

The class was asked to analyze each pres- 
entation in terms of the positive qualities of 
the presentation and the techniques of 
propaganda which the group presented. 
The class entered in this activity with a 
vital, spontaneous interest which was mani- 
fested through their discussion and critical 
comments concerning the various presenta- 
tions. The following comments indicate the 


general nature of the discussion: 


“I think it important enough that I told 
my parents about it and showed them how 
that newspaper used propaganda to get our 
sympathy for China.” 

“Gee, doesn’t the radio spend a lot of 
money for ‘ballyhoo’.” 

“It has made me believe less of what I 
hear over the radio when anything is 
advertised.” 

“I don’t see why the people are such saps. 
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Why do they let the papers print all the 
things they do?” 

In this unified learning experience which 
involved social studies, science, mathe- 
matics and English, the indication is that 
these students gained a functional under- 
standing of the nature of propaganda and 
the techniques for evaluating it. This as- 
sumption is based on student opinion and 
objective testing. Students at this level were 
interested in the activity. Incidentally, con- 
tinuous stimulation of this activity is best 
maintained by dealing with the various 
mediums through which propaganda 
reaches the public. 

One group of students became interested 
in advertising and carried on work in the 
analysis of soaps, cereals, and soft drinks. 
In this area they found betrayal of fact 
extremely prevalent. One company at- 
tributed a scientific discovery to a certain 
eminent scientist and printed his picture in 
their advertising. They used the same ad- 


vertisement a year or so later; the students 
discovered that the eminent scientist had 
completely changed his physiognomy dur- 
ing the year. Another company advertised 
that their product did not fade colors in so 
many washings; an experiment showed that 
the colors started to fade in less than half 
the number of washings claimed. 

It is our intent to continue stressing the 
scientific attitude and techniques of prob- 
lem solving throughout the secondary 
school. Are such outcomes of value? Do they 
make for better citizenship in a democratic 
society? Our experiences and observations 
have presented convincing evidence that the 
school may do much in aiding students to 
detect the betrayal of fact and to adjust 
intelligently to the realities of life which 
confront them. The transfer of these skills 
and techniques to life situations which 
involve making decisions and drawing con- 
clusions warrants giving continued and in- 
creased emphasis to such training. 


4 Idea Paragraphs 


Gambling Project 


With a slot machine and a punchboard as labora- 
tory equipment, an eighth-grade mathematics class 
of Riverside, Illinois, settled down to playing the 
‘machines and calculating the great percentages 
against the gambler. After this convincing object 
lesson, the pupils made a survey of such gambling 
devices in the city, and an investigation to deter- 
mine the percentage of eighth-grade pupils who 
had previously played them. The results of all in- 
formation were reduced to a series of charts, which 
were included in a report to the town board. The 
board soon voted to enforce a neglected ordinance 
against gambling devices. L. J. Hauser, superin- 
tendent of schools, originated the project.—The 
Parents’ Magazine. 


Dollar School Desks 


School furniture in Greenwood County, South 
Carolina, became so dilapidated during the depres- 
sion, especially in Negro schools, that a furniture- 
making project was begun in coéperation with the 
NYA. As a result, school desks were produced at a 


cost of one dollar each, and placed in all of the 
Negro schools of the county, and in many white 
schools.—School Management. 


Guidance Field Trips 


A part of the vocational guidance program of 
Minneapolis calls for each high-school senior to be 
given an opportunity to visit ten or more local 
industries. 


Social Business Courses 


A general business curriculum is offered by the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, high schools, in addition to 
the regular commercial curriculum, reports Elvin S. 
Eyster, director of business education and guidance 
of the Fort Wayne public schools. The general busi- 
ness courses give training in economic citizenship, 
consumer-business training, and social business 
training. They are general in nature, and are taught 
from the personal point of view so that they are 
suitable in content and approach for all high school 
pupils. The program allows for great flexibility in 
course content. 
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& SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by ORLIE M. CLEM 


HENNEPIN County, Minnesota, has intro- 
duced coéperative buying into its school 
program. Books and supplies for the entire 
county are purchased through the office of 
the county superintendent of schools, Rob- 
ert E. Scott. 

THE LAST statistical report of the United 
States Office of Education shows that in 
cities of 2500 or more, the average enrol- 
ment per teacher is 34. 

‘THE NUMBER Of pupils electing art courses 
in the New York City Public Schools has 
increased 800 per cent in the last ten years. 

THE AVERAGE salary paid to all teachers 
in the United States in 1917 was $655. In 
1931, the average salary had risen to $1440, 
but declined to $1227 during the depres- 
sion. In 1937 the average salary was $1325. 

Proressor Alonzo G. Grace of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester has been selected as 
Commissioner of Education for the State 
of Connecticut to succeed Dr. E. W. Butter- 
field who recently resigned. 

THE PERCENTAGE of high schools in the 
state of Michigan teaching sociology rose 
from 27 in 1931 to 41 in 1936. 

As AN OUTGROWTH of the Horace Mann 
Educational Centennial, an organization 
has been formed known as the Future 
Teachers of America. It is designed to 
orientate young people of promise toward 
the profession of teaching. The organiza- 
tion’s activities are conducted through the 
office of the National Education Association. 

Tue AmeEriIcAN Automobile Association 
has issued a report on Safety Education. 
This report provides information regarding 
state regulations, state courses of study, and 
teacher requirements for the 48 states. 

Rosert RAPHALL will enter New York 
University this September at the age of four. 
He has been awarded a scholarship in recog- 
nition of his artistic ability. 

Tue West High School in Denver re- 
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ports a unique club—The West High Bible 
Study Club. It is regarded by its sponsors, 
Charles Johnson and Clifford Mohr, as the 
first independent, undenominational, school 
bible study club to be organized in the 
United States. 

A ReEPorRT from East Chicago indicates 
that the school board has ruled that any 
teacher who runs for political office must 
immediately withdraw from the school sys- 
tem. 

CONSOLIDATION, centralization, and en- 
largement of the school unit go on at rapid 
pace. But almost half of America’s high 
schools still have less than 100 pupils. 

The 28th annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, November 
24-26, will devote considerable time to ap- 
praisals of English curricula. 

“Lincoln School Comes of Age” is the 
name of a significant booklet recently pub- 
lished to tell the story of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s famous school. 

TWO SIGNIFICANT appraisals of Progressive 
Education have recently been published: 
Dewey, Experience and Education; Bode, 
Progressive Education at the Crossroads. 

Tue NaTionAL Geographic Society an- 
nounces that publication of its illustrated 
Geographic News Bulletins for Teachers 
will be resumed early in October. 

AT THE BEGINNING OF the present aca- 
demic year, Dr. Ralph W. Tyler will suc- 
ceed Dr. Charles H. Judd as head of the 
Department of Education of the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Tyler has been professor of 
Education and Associate Director of the 
Bureau of Research at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

James N. RULE, Principal of the Langley 
High School, Pittsburgh, and formerly Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for 
Pennsylvania, died recently. 











“ELIMINATION”... Sznaster? 


Brewer and Caverly attack Briggs’ 
defense of Committee on Orientation 
By JOHN M. BREWER 


een Briccs’ defense’ of the pro- 
posal made in The Issues of Secondary 
Education, that non-scholastic youth should 
have other provision made for them than 
can be made in the high school, centers 
about the following quotation from the re- 
port: 

To retain each student until the law of diminish- 
ing returns begins to operate, or until he is ready 
for more independent study in a higher institution; 
and when it is manifest that he cannot or will not 
materially profit from further study of what can be 
offered, to eliminate him promptly, as wisely as pos- 


-— 


Epiror’s Note: Ordinarily when we have 
published an article and a reply to the arti- 
cle we consider a controversy closed. The 
present controversy here enters its third 
phase because of the importance of the mat- 
ter involved: Did the Committee on Orien- 
tation of Secondary Education of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals 
recommend the elimination from high 
school of certain types of pupils? Can the 
high schools offer little for such pupils? 
Ernest R. Caverly, Superintendent, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, attacked the Commit- 
tee’s statements in his article, “Shall the 
High School Eliminate Its Failures?”, in the 
January, 1938, CLEARING House. Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, replied with “Education for Every 
Normal Youth” in the March issue. The 
two accompanying replies to Doctor Briggs’ 
article are by Dr. John M. Brewer, of the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, and Mr, Caverly. 


1 Briggs, Thomas H., “Education for Every Nor- 
mal Youth,” THe CLearinc House, March 1938, 


PP- 412-413. 


sible directing him into some other school or into 
work for which he seems most fit. 


Professor Briggs’ defense against Superin- 
tendent Caverly’s attack? is founded on 
the word can in the above passage, but he 
gives no explanation—and neither does the 
report—of just what the high school can 
and cannot do. Let the members of the 
committee which sponsors this report an- 
swer a few obvious questions: 

What is it the high school cannot do? 
What kinds of education—intellectual, 
moral, physical, vocational—is the high 
school incapable of offering? What is the 
cause of this incapacity? 

Just what kinds of boys and girls and 
older youth does the high school feel it must 
“eliminate” (dour word! with sinister sug- 
gestion)? 

Can the high school offer education and 
guidance in better forms of recreation than 
it is now offering, or is this impossible? In 
better manners and human relations? In 
home-making and home relationships? In 
student government? In participation in 
shop work and agriculture, and the devel- 
opment of versatility in the simpler tasks 
drawn from many occupations? In apprecia- 
tion of and practice in the arts—music, 


painting, drawing, dancing, etc.? In actual | 


practice in “democracy in the small,” in- 
cluding practice in legislative as well as ex- 
ecutive functions? In better care of the 
body? In overcoming faults of personal 
thinking and doing? In better understand- 
ing of life? 
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Just what kind of “other school” will this [ 


* Caverly, Ernest R., “Shall the High School Elimi- 
nate Its Failures?”, THe CLEARING House, January 


1938, pp. 259-263. 
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1 Elimi- 
January 


“ELIMINATION” . 


be in which the public will consent to edu- 
cate the eliminees, when the same public 
will not now consent to educate them in 
the high school? 

Let us have the specifications of such a 
school, and let the proponents of these 
schemes prove to the public and the educa- 
tors that this plan has some slight possibility 
of realization, even if it were logical. Will 
the public pay for a double system of 
schools? 

I wish I had the pen of Alexander Inglis 
to answer this proposal to eliminate chil- 
dren. He fought hard for the comprehen- 
sive high school—he wanted Greek and 
blacksmithing under the same roof, and he 
had no fear that either would contaminate 
the other. And he knew boys and girls in 
all their variety. What wouldn’t he say to a 
proposal to send the so-called “non-scholas- 
tic” children out of the high school to “some 
other school”? 

Let the conservative high schools begin 
to wake up to their present possibilities. Let 
them cease preparing for government by 
dictatorship, through teaching only obedi- 


By ERNEST 


OMETIMES, if we study the world around 
S us, we learn that there are very simple 
answers to very puzzling problems. We 
learn, for example, that wherever on the 
surface of the earth we may go there is 
either land or water; and for that reason 
we conclude that wherever land comes to 
an end water must be there to meet it. 
There is no place of mystery between them, 
no vacuum to separate them—only land 
and water. 

Transfer this simple idea from the geo- 
graphical to the human realm and it is not 
illogical to conclude that all of life con- 
sists of either educational or vocational ex- 
periences; and where one leaves off, the 
other must of necessity begin. 

This concept of an educational land and 
a vocational sea is not an inappropriate one 
when it is remembered that the vocational 
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ence and neglecting to organize in the stu- 
dent government, under charter and faculty 
supervision, practice in other functions than 
the executive. 

Let them experiment with the half-school 
and half-work program. Let them earnestly 
learn the techniques of developing morale 
in pupils, so that a child who “will not 
profit from further study” will be seen as a 
problem for the high school to solve. 

Case studies, mental hygiene, special 
services, better help in the elementary 
school—all can contribute, but the high- 
school principal and faculty in each com- 
munity, in codperation with the superin- 
tendent, must take the lead. If they do not, 
if they say, “We can’t do it; we don’t know 
how,” we may confidently expect that the 
“diminishing returns” will be diminishing 
support to the  successful-only-with-the- 
brightest high school. 

But why this committee should, inten- 
tionally or not, give aid and comfort to 
the high school which does not choose to 
educate all the boys and girls, is not yet 
known. 


R. CAVERLY 


life of the individual is several times as 
long as his educational life just as the water 
on the earth’s surface is several times as 
great in area as the land. To carry the figure 
a little farther, the educational land is seen 
to have its vocational lakes and rivers; and 
the great ocean of vocational experience has 
its islands of educational activities. 

The point of all this is to establish it as 
axiomatic that just as in nature land and 
water must always meet, likewise in human 
experience education and vocation must 
never fail of contact. 

There has been a great deal of comment 
about the recession of vocational oppor- 
tunities for Youth, and much alarm because 
of the increasing numbers of those who are 
through with school and find that the world 
of employment is not ready for them. They 
see themselves on the brink of a limitless 
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chasm, an unfathomable vacuum, totally 
unlike anything they have ever discovered 
in the world which is their physical habitat. 
No wonder they are confounded by this un- 
natural situation. 

Now, either employment must be ready 
for those who are discharged by the schools, 
whether through graduation or otherwise, 
or the schools must retain their pupils until 
employment is ready for them. It is a gross 
neglect of duty for the schools to do other- 
wise. The schools are creatures of Society 
and their sole duty is to serve Society—not 
just one part of it. Shall the creature tell the 
creator the extent to which it will serve? 

It is so easy to find excuses for not doing 
our full duty. The writer of the Tenth 
Function of Secondary Education’ says that 
it is the function of secondary education “to 
retain each student until the law of dimin- 
ishing returns begins to operate.” 

Well, that is a case of the creature defin- 
ing his duty and announcing it to the 
creator; and the creator stubbornly refuses 
to be dictated to by the creature, especially 
if fundamental laws are disobeyed. Society 
has created Education and Vocation as two 
great complementary activities. The days of 
infancy may be regarded as pre-educational, 
if you wish, and the days of retirement as 
post-vocational, but essentially they are in- 
tegral parts of the educational and voca- 
tional activities of human life. 

So when one of Society’s servants in 
charge of a segment of educational policy 
talks about the law of diminishing returns 
as if its operation released him from part 
of his obligation to Society, he is just avow- 
ing his devotion to Expediency and not to 
Duty. The law of diminishing returns is a 
man-made law which man uses to explain 
certain economic procedures which he has 
devised. It is not a law which Society has 
ever sanctioned as applicable to human be- 


1 Functions of Secondary Education, Report of the 
Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
Bulletin 64, p. 243. 


ings. No matter how small the return, a 
human being is sacred. 

And the abnormal human being is just as 
sacred as the normal: the question is not, 
is he normal, but is he educable? Doctor 
Briggs, writing in the March issue of THE 
CLEARING House,? seems to feel that “nor- 
mal” individuals (if that word can be de- 
fined) are entitled to more or better educa- 
tion than those who deviate too far from 
the mode. But are not the normal and ab- 
normal alike Society's children? 

The difficulty as seen by the writer of the 
Tenth Function is well expressed in these 
words: “when it is manifest that he cannot 
or will not materially profit from further 
study of what can be offered. . . ."? Cannot 
and will not are merely symptoms that some- 
thing is wrong with the educational offering 
and an appeal to the Doctor of Education to 
prescribe a better treatment. 

The phrase “what can be offered” usually 
means “what is offered” or “what has been 
offered.” We are so bound by the conven- 
tional that we dare not break away: there 
will be criticism perhaps—no, certainly! 

We must find out what these candidates 
for elimination can and will profit by study- 
ing—that is a task for educators. Then we 
must report to Society that we have some 
suggestions to offer whereby every member 
of Society may be adequately served; and 
Society will listen, and act. 

It seems strange that a man in the field 
should be so strongly influenced by the 
ideal when those who are chiefly concerned 
with the philosophy and theory of educa- 
tion are restrained in their statement of a 
function of secondary education by a con- 
sideration of the practical difficulties. 

Perhaps I am a little impatient at the 
thought there has been so much more talk 
than action towards accomplishing what 
are admitted to be desirable ideals. I am 
also distressed at what seems to me to be a 


* Briggs, Thomas H., “Education for Every Nor- 
mal Youth,” THe CLEARING House, March 1938, pp. 


412-413. 














“ELIMINATION” . 


backward step in our thinking. Twenty 
years ago we were saying, “Education in a 
democracy . . . should develop in each in- 
dividual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits and powers whereby he will find his 
place and use that place to shape both him- 
self and society toward ever nobler ends.’’* 
And today some would have us say, “When 
a pupil cannot or will not profit by what 
we are offering him, let us eliminate him 
promptly.” Society may not have invested 

‘Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, A 
Report of the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, appointed by the National 


Education Association. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, p. g. 
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enough in education to insure the accom- 
plishment of all our ideals, but it has in- 
vested enough so that it should not find us 
today facing backward. 

Dr. Briggs asks a very fair question, 
“What amended reading of this function 
would Mr. Caverly propose?” I suggest this: 
To retain each pupil until he is ready for 
more independent study in a higher in- 
stitution, or until he is ready for employ- 
ment and employment is ready for him; and 
when it is evident that suitable educational 
offerings are not available for every type of 
pupil, to study unceasingly to devise better 
materials of instruction and techniques. 


5 Idea Paragraphs 


Movie-School Codp 


An interesting method of bringing back film 
“classics” to local theaters has been worked out by 
Don G. Williams, Director of Visual Aids for the 
schools of Great Falls, Montana. Through a codépera- 
tive arrangement with the local theater manager, 
a series of excellent second-run pictures is arranged 
each year. They are shown in double bills, for rea- 
sons of economy, and the students attend as a class. 
The selection of these films is made from a list of 
titles suggested by interested teachers, which are 
then voted upon, dated, and sent to the theater 
manager. He, in turn, tries to book the pictures in 
the order requested. The showings are also open to 
the general public, and are well attended. 


Activity Invasion 


One period of each school day is devoted to ac- 
tivities such as club meetings, athletic games, music, 
etc., in the Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, California. This plan reduces the time spent 
on each subject by 20 per cent—but tests carried 
on as a check indicate that the pupils’ scholastic 
progress has not been affected. 


Applied English 
The English student, in common with other stu- 
dents, eventually may seek some form of employ- 
ment as a means to a livelihood. He then may find 
it necessary to write letters of application or to fill 
in application forms. Here is a fruitful field of en- 


deavor for the high-school English department and 
a place to make English practical and applied.— 
E. E. SHELDON, in The English Journal. 


File Enriches Math 


Ideas, pictures, articles, and other materials col- 
lected by high-school mathematics teachers to en- 
rich, vitalize, and motivate their mathematics in- 
struction can be utilized best when kept in a vertical 
file rather than a scrapbook, writes Frances A. 
Mullen in The Mathematics Teacher. Sources and 
types of material which a mathematics teacher can 
profitably file are indicated to some extent by the 
major headings of Miss Mullen’s own vertical file: 
Biographies, Other historical notes, Puzzles, Other 
recreations, Pictures, Plays, Club programs, Humor, 
Importance—general, Relation to other fields, Mis- 
cellaneous, and To be filed. 


Job-Hunt Movie 


Each high-school pupil in Oakland, California, 
prior to graduation is required to pass an examina- 
tion on “How to Hunt a Job in Oakland”. Amateur 
photographers discovered among the teachers in 
Oakland schools have prepared a motion picture 
film under this same title at an original cost of 
$50. Prints are made for about $22 each. The film 
is used in the course of instruction which precedes 
the examination. A boy and a girl graduate are 
shown studying how to apply for a job, visiting 
various employment agencies, filling out application 
blanks, interviewing employers, etc.—Occupations. 
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A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Ropert B. Nixon, Erra E. Preston, CEcIL 
W. Roserts, NAOMI JOHN WuiTeE, Cat M. WELLS, WALTER 
S. McCo..ey, and Grace LAWRENCE 


The wise teacher is the placid soul who never 
feels righteous indignation or unholy glee. Her pu- 
pils sit at ease among their adenoids and she herself 
just revolves on her axis and lets the rest of the 
world go by. We know one who’s sixty-three and 
may go to par. E. E. P. 


© 


Meet the School Board 


I have been teaching long enough to have had 
some of my product, who studied to be teachers, 
return to old Alma Mammy to tell their experiences 
in meeting school board members, as follows: 

1. “Young man, do you know how to run a 
furnace? Our last teacher was fired because he used 
too much coal.” 

2. “Young lady, I notice you have bobbed hair. 
You understand our contracts say teachers must 
wear hair nets if they have bobbed hair?” 

3. “What's your religion? I hope you go to my 
church. We need more people on Sundays. Do you 
smoke, drink, or run around with wimmen all hours 
of the night?” 

4. “Do you like horses? I always say a man who 
likes horses gets along best with this town.” 

5. “Do you keep children after school? I’m on 
the school board because I don’t believe in having 
children stay late.” 

6. “What are your politics? We don’t stand for 
no radicals around here.” 

7. “Where do you expect to board? My wife's 
sister rents rooms to teachers.” 

8. “How do you spend your week-ends? We like 
teachers to stay in town.” 


——_H---- 


Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLEARING House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 
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g. “So you want to coach athaletics? I got a girl 
who wants to play tennis and a boy who says he’s 
going to quit school if he den’t get put on the first 
team in football.” 

10. “The last teacher we had here married my 
niece. I hope you ain't engaged yet.” 

11. “I hope you have a good library to bring 
here for the children to read. We can’t afford much 
for books this year.” 

12. “That's a pretty snappy suit you have on 
there. I ought to know for I run the clothing store 
down street and all the teachers buy from me.” 

Our readers will notice from the above dozen 
samples the keen interest candidates for positions 
found to prevail concerning the qualifications of a 
teacher to be an educator in the classroom. 

R. B. N. 


© 


Et Tu, Janitors? 


Janitors’ Institute (a convention for school jani- 
tors) was held this summer by the Central State 
Teachers College of Michigan. No doubt the janitors 
had a good time discussing the aims and objectives 
of furnace revision—and will feel very progressive 
this fall as they stoke the same old furnaces with 
the same old coal. C. M. W. 


© 


Isn’t Something Wrong— 


1. With the principal who says: “Make the stu- 
dent earn his grade,” and yet, clearing his throat, 
adds, “There are, of course, certain pupils during 
football season who do not have the ability, per- 
haps, of others, and if they attend classes with any 
degree of regularity and show a moderate amount 
of proficiency, we should, perhaps, assume that they 
are doing the best they can, and make due allow- 
ances.” 

2. With a town that pays a woman teacher with 
an M.A. degree and fifteen years of experience $90 
a month, and votes a $50,000 new football stadium? 

3. With a school that teaches that food must be 
masticated slowly and thoroughly—and allows 
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but twenty-eight minutes for the pupil to race to 
his locker, get his wraps, go down four flights of 
stairs, run six blocks home to eat and get back be- 
fore the last bell rings? 

4. With teachers who won't assume that they may 
be in the teaching profession the rest of their lives 
and who refuse to be professional enough to attend 
all teachers’ meetings and read up-to-date books? 

N. J. W. 


© 


Somewhere somebody made a study of the effect 
upon teachers of independent thinking on the part 
of students. It was found that the “grades” of those 
who thought not wisely, but too well, declined 
sharply. W. S. McC. 


© 


Shame on You, Teachers! 


Teachers are unreasonable. They complain about 
the many meetings called by heads of departments 
—but, after all, if you were getting a salary of four 
thousand a year you'd make a noise like a supervisor 
once in a while, too. 

As for the prevalent indignation about the excess 
of clerical duties—report cards in triplicate; cumula- 
tive record sheets; age and grade tables in duplicate; 
and lists of pupils arranged alphabetically, in order 
of ability, according to nationality, and by scores on 
standard tests, not to mention case studies—we admit 
none of these reports are ever used. But the steel 
filing cabinets in the Super’s office have to hold 
something beside his lunch. E. E. P. 


© 


What’s this “PTA” stand for? PushTeacher- 
Along? PrattleTamperAnnoy? Or just PassTime 
Away? Cc. W. R. 


© 


Hoary at Two 


Two years ago a certain new book on curriculum 
revision was hailed as the last word. Now the second- 
hand booksellers refuse to buy it because it is too 
old. Time we installed radios in schools for daily 
reports on what is now fashionable in education. 

R. B. N. 


© 


Alas, Little Consumers! 


Would it be making it too strong to say that 
every significant procedure used in public educa- 
tion is weighted go per cent for the adult patrons 


and 10 per cent for the children who are the real 
consumers but who do not, of course, pay the teach- 
ers’ salaries? W. S. McC. 


© 


Isn't it too bad that one can’t earn his living 
while he is growing up and has so much energy 
to spend, and then get his education in the adult- 
hood of life when the soul wakes up and begins to 
yearn? N. J. W. 


© 


The Missing Ingredient 


A secondary school has its students on a sort of 
automobile-plant moving belt. The departmental 
teachers slap on parts as they slide by. The math 
department has a swell engine, English teachers 
have the transmission par excellence. Social studies 
has the chassis of chassis, and the physical ed. is 
there with the body supreme. But, did they consult 
each other? Why the very idea! We have our own 
aims! 

The bells ring. The belt starts. Suppressed con- 
fusion reigns. What is produced? Considering there's 
no engineering department, it’s surprising it’s no 
worse. Cc. W. R. 


© 


This “Captain of my Soul” stuff is the proper 
attitude for every teacher—if he has a bank account 
and is a friend of the Mayor. E. E. P. 


© 
Glossary for All of Us 


Free Discipline—The survival of the fittest—fre- 
quently the teacher. 

Integration—A policy of omitting 2/3 of your 
curriculum to help another department to do a 
good job. 

Free Period—Time allowance to take another 
teacher's class. 

A Substitute—He who leaves compositions to be 
corrected. 

The Janitor—An obstacle in an effort to maintain 
a clean room. 

The P. T. A. Meeting—A place where mother 
tells us what is wrong in how we handled Willie. 

The Golden Reward of Service to Youth—The 
monthly check. 

Adolescent 
teacher. 

The Clerk—A person who convinces the principal 
her ideas originated with him. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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English Unit for Non-Academic Boys Uses | 
MAGAZINES as TEXTS 


By LEO W. JENKINS 


EACHERS are frequently told that the 

first duty of the school is to teach 
pupils to do, better, the desirable things 
they are likely to do anyway. What are high- 
school boys who fall into that group, which 
for lack of a better name is called non- 
academic, likely to do anyway? 

We may never really know the complete 
answer. But we can make attempts to find 
it and then build our curriculum in ac- 
cordance with our findings. 

There are several routes open for our in- 
vestigation. These students may be asked 
what it is that they are likely to do anyway. 
We may find out what their predecessors 
have done. A third way is to attack it from a 
negative angle by attempting to discover 
through class experimentation what they do 
not like to do and what they are not going 
to do anyway. 

In building the unit to be discussed use 
was made of all three means of inquiry 
mentioned, the last one being the most 
prominent. I have also kept before me the 
thought that it is much better to convert 


Eprror’s Note: “These boys are not going 
to be interested in ‘the pearly dew drops 
that fall on the silvery earth’,” says the 
author. But they can be interested in maga- 
zine stories and articles. “The one form of 
composition they will continue to write 
after they leave school is letters,” he con- 
tinues. So composition work is confined to 
letter writing. Mr. Jenkins, who teaches in 
the high school at Somerville, New Jersey, 
explains many other ideas that he uses in 
this course. 


the mind into a “living fountain” that is 
ever growing, rather than a reservoir full of 
several facts of little use to the student. With 
this in mind, one can put several heretofore 
unheard of things into a curriculum with- 
out severe criticism. If these boys are not 
interested in the classics and feel that they 
can never make use of them, then the class- 
ics should be discarded. 

Before using this unit, I began with a 
traditional course of study which included 
two days per week of classical literature, two 
days of grammar, and one day of composi- 
tion work. With this as a starting point, I 
began the construction of a unit of study 
suitable for non-academic boys. 


PurRPOSE OF UNIT 


The purpose of this unit is to make Eng- 
lish interesting and enjoyable to boys who 
fall into this group called “non-academics”. 
Such boys generally find little interest in 
English. It is almost impossible to make the 
regular courses of study, which include the 
DeCoverley Papers, the Life of Johnson, etc., 
appealing. Regardless of the approach such 
students will not find interest in this ma- 
terial. 

As a result, I have attempted to achieve 
the same goals through a different route. 
The DeCoverley Papers and other material 
from the usual course are read in order to 
teach the ability to read, the ability to or- 
ganize sentences, and to interpret words, as 
well as to aid in vocabulary building, and 
spelling. 

It is my belief that such objectives can be 
met by reading magazine articles and stories 
that are of interest to the students, such as 
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those dealing with the life of a circus clown, 
with airplanes, bridge workers, hunting, 
. football, and numerous other topics, all of 
which carry vocabulary words that are just 
as fine as those to be found in the English 
classics. 

As far as reading ability and retention are 
concerned, there is little difference in these 
two types of material. The book aim in edu- 
cation, particularly for these students, is 
merely to create interest in reading. They 
will carry out but little of the material found 
in the classics. 

The problem of buying expensive text 
books, which is rarely taken care of for such 
students, is entirely eliminated. All these 
stories are furnished by the members of the 
class. 

There is more than a problem of econ- 
omy in this. Non-academic students are 
somewhat childlike, and enjoy working with 
their hands. Thus, there is an outlet for this 
desire through the collection, tabulating, 
and mounting on cardboard, of these stories. 
Many students who would not otherwise re- 
spond in class, are encouraged to do this if 
the particular stories happen to be their 
contribvtions. 

Oral composition, which is generally dis- 
liked by this group, is made easy by per- 
mitting the students to do all their talking 
on the hobbies and jobs discussed in the 
article. As some boys say, “This isn’t oral 
composition, we are merely talking about 
stories.” A few boys are interested in know- 
ing more about a particular story and are 
generally anxious to question the person 
making the speech. Thus we are led into 
arguments and debates. 

Letter-writing frequently becomes a mere 
lesson in forms. It is ridiculous to ask non- 
academic students to write letters to large 
department stores canceling orders, making 
exchanges, ordering new materials, etc., as 
several grammar textbooks require. It is 
much easier to have such students write 
letters applying for jobs that were men- 
tioned in the articles, or have them write to 
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friends telling them about particular jobs 
that were discussed in class. 

Thus, all the requisites of an English 
course can be satisfied through this method. 
Non-academic students like this a great deal 
for they feel it is not school work. Many 
even think themselves more fortunate than 
their neighbors who are with the classics 
and formal grammar. It appears as a big 
game. Little do they know that they are 
doing the same work in a disguised form. 


Osjectives oF UNIT 
Oral Composition 


1. Ability to discuss suitable subjects in 
an effective manner. (Most non-academic 
students will earn their livelihood in either 
manual labor or at jobs requiring speaking, 
such as salesmanship, store clerking, and the 
like. Although this unit can not very well 
prepare these boys for work of the former 
type, it can do a great deal with speech 
work. This phase of the unit is of paramount 
importance.) 

2. Pupils should be taught how to main- 
tain a free conversational delivery. (Do not 
encourage these boys to reach high heights 
in oratory, because such a practice would 
undoubtedly discourage the more timid 
pupils from any attempt at all. Secondly, 
very few of these pupils will become plat- 
form speakers, so they have little to gain 
through such instruction.) 

3. Ability to speak with ease on light sub- 
jects. (Non-academic boys are generally ac- 
tive in social and club work out of school. 
The ability to talk in groups will prove in- 
valuable to some of them who might be- 
come active politically.) 

4. Ability to express clearly the thought 
of a magazine article. 


Letter Writing 


These boys are not going to be interested 
in “the pearly dew drops that fall on the 
silvery earth.” They will write seldom and 
sparingly. The one form of composition 
that they will continue to write after they 
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leave school is letters. Even this activity 
will consist chiefly of very simple business 
and social letters. 

1. The first objective is the ability to write 
correct business letters, using the proper 
heading, inside address, salutation, body, 
complimentary close, signature, and en- 
velope. 

2. Ability to write a few of the more diffi- 
cult types of personal letters, such as notes 
of sympathy, congratulations, and apprecia- 
tion. 

3. Ability to write telegrams. (The tele- 
gram will not be a rarely used convenience 
for some of these boys. Since many of them 
may enter selling and other forms of busi- 
ness, they may make frequent use of tele- 
grams.) 

4. Ability to write an interesting friendly 
letter that is correct in form. The contents 
for the above letters should deal with the 
material mentioned in the articles. 


Grammar 


General Aims. Grammar drill should be 
at a minimum. The course’s requirements 
should be few in order that the teacher may 
be free to stress those points which he thinks 
should be required in the recognition of 
complete sentences. 

Students should understand the princi- 
ples governing the ordinary use of the com- 
ma, the semicolon, the question mark, the 
period, and capital letters. 

Some stress should be put on the agree- 
ment of verb with subject. 

It is not necessary for non-academic stu- 
dents to be interested in verbals. Thus exer- 
cises on participles, gerunds, and infinitives 
may be omitted entirely. A few minutes may 
be used to explain what they are but no 
emphasis should be put upon them. 

Students should be able to use correctly 
the parts of speech. (It is not necessary for 
students to spend their time trying to name 
the various parts. Use is the important con- 
sideration.) 

These students are not especially am- 


bitious. The teacher should not be dis- 
couraged if his class fails to attain all of the 
following goals: 

1. Ability to use the correct verb in every 
sentence spoken. Knowledge of what form is 
correct so as to avoid embarrassment by con- 
tinuous use of the wrong verb. 

2. Ability to use in sentences several 
troublesome verbs such as do, see, lie, sit, 
know, lay, begin, go, lean, come, be, run, 
may, and shall. 

3. A knowledge of the use of adjectives 
and adverbs, so as to avoid making embar- 
rassing mistakes. 

The above objectives in grammar may be 
met by basing these lessons on the material 
found in the magazine articles. 


Written Composition 


1. Since most of the writing that will be 
done by these boys will be in the form of 
friendly letters, the chief objective should 
be the proper use of clear, correct sentences. 

2. An appreciation of the fact that it is 
better to use correctly spelled little words, 
than large ones that are misspelled. When- 
ever in doubt as to the spelling of a word, 
always make use of the dictionary. 


Reading 


Ability to enjoy magazine articles in order 
to make use of them in leisure time. 


Poetry 


There is some opportunity in this unit 
for poetry. Non-academic people are not 
overly enthusiastic about poetry. A few 
poems relating to the topics dealt with in 
the magazine articles will be read not for 
a study of style or literary merit, but for 
enjoyment. 

Poetry was used by a few students for 
extra credit work. There were a few fairly 
good poems written by some of the boys as 
optional work. Such poems were related to 
activities described in the articles. 
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Time AVAILABLE FoR UNIT 


This unit is to be used for one marking 
period, which generally consists of a month 
or approximately twenty school days. Dur- 
ing this time the unit is to be used to the 
exclusion of all other material. There will 
be a great deal of dove-tailing of the vari- 
ous parts of the unit. We are not going to 
regiment the circus to one particular day, 
and the bridge building to another, etc., for 
this would too much resemble the form of 
education we are trying to avoid. 

Non-academic students like change. We 
must ever be on the alert for new approaches 
and novel ways of presenting material, as 
well as unusual types of material. For ex- 
ample, the day after the Hindenburg dis- 
aster would be an ideal time to enter into 
the discussion of aviation. In the grammar 
lesson for that day all sentences should be 
based on aviation articles that are brought 
in. The unit must be kept as variable as 
possible in order to maintain interest. 

It should not be the aim of the teacher 
to use all the material collected. If certain 
articles are of outstanding interest the teach- 
er should spend all the time he desires with 
them. Since the content matter of this unit 
is of no importance, but merely a means by 
which these boys may be made interested 
in written and oral composition work, gram- 
mar, letter writing and all other elements 
of an English course, the teacher may, if 
he deems it advisable, spend the entire al- 
lotted time with but one article. 


TESTING PROGRAM FOR THE UNIT 


In dealing with non-academic students, it 
is wise to put very little stress on marks. 
Most of these students are not particularly 
worried over the outcome of their work in 
school. It is poor pedagogy to use marks as 
a weapon, and, fortunately, such a practice 
will meet with little success with non-aca- 
demic students. 

The testing will be essentially diagnostic. 
College requirements do not have to be met. 
Therefore, I see no reason for elaborate 
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testing programs. We can discover the weak- 
nesses of these students through a testing 
program, without bothering to grade them. 

Unfortunately, students are traditional- 
minded. For this reason, it is well to ad- 
minister tests at the end of a unit or at in- 
tervals within a unit. These tests should con- 
sist of the writing of simple, clear, concise 
sentences about the stories and articles that 
have been read in class. We should try, in 
this testing, to determine the weaknesses of 
students in this respect. There should be 
no testing whatsoever for the factual ma- 
terial, because it is entirely inconsequential. 
We care little whether or not they know any- 
thing of football, cr mining, or circuses. 

The important thing is, “Can they spell 
better?” “Can they interpret that which they 
have read?” “Can they read better?” etc., as 
a result of their having been exposed to this 
unit. The paramount consideration is enjoy- 
ment and interest in school work. It is very 
hard to measure this in a testing program. 
It is something that one can feel and ap- 
preciate rather than test. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Interest. The span of interest of non- 
academic students is short. The word that 
must loom large in the minds of teachers of 
such students is change. The teacher must 
be ready to change his subject or method 
of approach almost on the spur of the 
moment. 

II. Homework. Non-academic students 
should be given homework rarely. The 
teacher has a big enough task to get their 
interest in the classroom. To expect the 
teacher to motivate them to do work outside 
of the class is being a little too ambitious. 

Homework is undesirable from the view- 
point of the students, too. Their inability 
or failure to do the assigned task will in all 
probability reflect on the classroom work, 
and may jeopardize the advance made with 
the teacher in the classroom. 

III. Marks. Non-academic students should 
not be marked in the traditional manner. 
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Their work should be non-competitive. A 
vigorous movement away from marks is de- 
sirable. Assiduous pupils must not be dis- 
couraged. There is still room for rewards 
for exceptional work in the form of marks, 
but they must never be used as “big sticks” 
to create or, worse still, to force interest and 
initiative. 


OuTLINE OF Unit Susyect MATTER 


1. A series of magazine articles and stories 
dealing with jobs and hobbies for boys, 
such as those of a: 

a. circus performer h. hunter 

b. aviator i. bowler 

c. bee master j- fencer 

d. sign builder k, rubber grower 
e. football player l. newspaper pho- 
f. gold miner tographer 

g. fisherman m. ventriloquist 


These stories are to be mounted on card- 
board paper, and read to the class by either 
the teacher or members of the class. All 
work, including written compositions, and 
oral work, will be based on these stories. 

2. A collection of pictures, made by the 
class, which deal with the topics discussed 
in the articles. 

3. All letter-writing will be based on the 
jobs and hobbies that are discussed in the 
articles. Some of the letters will consist of 


applications for such positions, while others 
will be friendly letters describing these ac- 
tivities. 

4. The duties of the various jobs, a de- 
scription of them, and of some of the leaders 
in these jobs, will form the basis for all 
written compositions. Wild flights into in- 
tricate forms of composition should be 
avoided entirely. The things that will 
be stressed are simplicity and clarity. 

5. Vocabulary building is one of the big- 
gest needs for non-academic students. To 
make such work interesting and enjoyable, 
all the words used in this unit will be taken 
from the magazine articles and will deal 
directly, in one way or another, with the 
profession or hobby under discussion. Spell- 
ing words will also be taken from this ma- 
terial. 

6. All oral composition and debate work 
will be based entirely around these jobs. 
Speeches describing the duties of various 
jobs, and qualifications needed for such 
work will be the topics for classroom dis- 
cussion by indivdual members of the group. 
Occasionally the topic may lend itself to 
debate. For example, “Is professional base- 
ball good for college students?”, etc. Such 
topics are generally discussed by the boys 
outside of class, and it is not difficult to 
bring that activity into the classroom. 


3 Idea Paragraphs 


Biology in Everyday Life 

The improvement of the community through the 
pupils is one of the objectives of the curriculum 
of the Norris School in Norris, Tennessee, operated 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. A group of 
biology students attacked the problem of flies and 
mosquitoes in the community. They studied and 
put into effect methods of control.—Journal of the 
National Education Association. 


Pupils Grade Themselves 
The report card of the Mansfield, Ohio, High 
School contains spaces in which pupils may give 
themselves the grades they think they deserve on 


each subject and on behavior, as well as spaces for 
the teachers’ grades. When pupil and teacher can- 
not agree on the correct grade, they consult with the 
parent. The pupils tend somewhat to give them- 
selves lower marks in course subjects, and higher 
marks in behavior, than they earned. The plan, 
developed by Vivian H. Haynes, director of the 
school, is approved by both pupils and parents.— 
The School Executive. 


Hearty Lunches 


Hearty school lunches are endorsed by home- 
economics specialists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as a definite means of improving scholarship. 
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CONFESSIONS yRAnKLan C. HEMPHILL 


of an Ordinary School Teacher 


AM not an educator. I am just John 

Grubb, a plain school teacher. I wonder 
sometimes why I have never seemed to get 
anywhere in school work after so many years 
in the classroom. As I look back on the years, 
I'm afraid I have been too much of an in- 
dividualist. I have worked too closely with 
boys and girls to see the big things in educa- 
tion. I have let the young people entrusted 
to my care take up all my interest and life 
energy, when I realize I should have kept 
abreast of educational movements. 

I have gone to summer school almost 
every summer, but I’ve not let the profes- 
sors of education there impress me enough. 
Those fellows really know how it should be 
done, but I am too bull-headed to see this. 
Somehow I let the boys and girls take sum- 
mer-school idealism all out of me. Oh, I 
admit that during the summer I do become 
idealistic. 

Now it never was that way with my prin- 
cipal, Mr. Evans. Bless his heart, there is a 
real educator. He has capacity for big things, 
and that is why he is introduced at educa- 
tional meetings as one of the country’s out- 
standing educators. I shudder to think of all 
the trouble I have caused him, and the 
energy he has wasted in trying to make a 
real teacher of me. The difficulty is that I 
can’t be made over, as he can. I go to meet- 
ings, as he does, and I even learn the lan- 
guage of new education, but the trouble 


——H - 


Eprtor’s Note: Come “fundamentals”, 
come “fads and frills”, come anything, a 
superior teacher is very likely to go on giving 
his pupils a superior education. But if we 
say any more we might spoil the point of 
this sly article by the assistant superinten- 
dent of the Compton Union District Sec- 
ondary Schools, Compton, California. 
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with me is that even then I can’t speak it. 

When I first started teaching for Mr. 
Evans, back more years ago than he would 
want me to say, I remember the concern I 
caused him. His school was noted for being 
the best organized and most orderly in the 
state. That was when Doctor Evans (he 
wasn’t a doctor then, of course) was a real 
disciplinarian. 

I made my big mistake in allowing my 
students to have freedom in my room. I 
even went so far as to permit small groups 
to work together and to converse in low 
tones while doing it. Right in the classroom, 
mind you, during school hours! What a 
verbal beating I took from Mr. Evans for 
that breach of propriety when he happened 
to come into the room! Then I once allowed 
a boy to bring a pet owl into the room. I 
was selfish that time, for I knew George 
knew all about owls and I didn’t, and I 
thought it would be fun to have him tell 
and show us about these animals that in- 
fested the woods near us. The trouble was 
that fun was not on the program, and this 
was the day set apart in Mr. Evans’ calendar 
for the memorization of the 204 (I think 
there are 204) bones in the human body. 
That would have to be the day for his check- 
up visit, and I'd forgotten for the moment 
his interest in boys and girls in their thirst 
for knowledge. It was lucky for them that 
their champion came in just then or I might 
have let the owl crowd the bones out of the 
curriculum. 

I could tell you about the time I was 
letting the class conduct a public-speaking 
meeting during the English period that was 
set aside for a complete conjugation of the 
verb praise in all modes and tenses, both 
active and passive voice. I was dumb enough 
to let them choose a chairman and we were 
going to discuss the question of whether or 
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not the airplane would ever become a prac- 
tical means of transportation. 

Today you would call this a unit of trans- 
portation fused with oral English. The trou- 
ble then was that oral English hadn’t been 
born yet, and verb conjugation had not 
given way to fusion in educational develop- 
ment. That grey clump of hair you see on 
Doctor Evans’ left temple was caused by 
that infraction of mine. 

Then there were other things. I thought 
citizenship was something to apply in the 
classroom, but in those days, I found to my 
grief, it consisted of the memorization of 
the powers of Congress. I brought newspa- 
pers to school during the World War, and 
we were fooling around with what was hap- 
pening right then in the world when we 
should have spent the period memorizing 
the names of six generals on the Union side 
and six on the Confederate side. 

I can’t bore you with a recital of my mal- 
adjustments during intervening years, but I 
must tell you how Mr. Evans’ year at Co- 
lumbia—when a new doctor of philosophy 
was given to the educational world—brought 
our school up to the standards of a new day. 
That is, for everybody but me. I have kept 
up my underhanded methods, and I blush 
to say that many, many times the errors of 
my way have never been discovered. 

Just the other day Doctor Evans called 
me into his office to say that my teaching had 
become obsolete and that he hoped I would 
adjust to the new order, though he doubted 
it very much. He befuddled me by asking 
me if I didn’t know that progressive educa- 
tion had come. The day of drill and the 
recitation was over. Our school was to be- 
come an activity school. We would fuse all 
subjects and practice integration. We would 
allow absolute freedom and teach spelling 
only when the child felt a readiness for it. 

I inquired bewilderedly about essentials 
and fundamentals, and he derided me and 
said there were no such things in progres- 
sive education. 

And interest—that word came in for a lot 


of discussion. I was thinking of money paid 
for the use of money, a practical application 
of percentage I have required my students 
to be able to compute. But he was thinking 
of children and I of subject matter—two 
entirely different things in the new educa- 
tion. Interest, it seems, represents something 
a child wants to do or experience. If a sub- 
ject has no interest for a child he must not 
be permitted to associate with it. 

And readiness—readiness must always be 
considered. Until a child shows a readiness 
for a thing don’t present it to him. 

These are only a few of the things Doctor 
Evans told me we are going to do. I’m afraid 
I won't be able to conform. I’m so dull about 
administrative matters. I will probably go 
ahead doing about as I always have done. 
I will try, of course, for the sake of Doctor 
Evans, who has done so much for me, to 
make our school a real progressive school 
of the new day, but my successes will proba- 
bly be about what they were years ago, for 
I'm apt to forget ideals and let the boys and 
girls take them all out of me. 

I used to think I, too, wanted to become 
a school administrator—a principal or a su- 
perintendent—but now that I see the trou- 
ble they have, I have decided to remain what 
I have always been—just a plain, ordinary 
school teacher. 

I won't be able to join the Lions Club 
and have the gang refer to me as “our edu- 
cational leader.” I'll stay in the classroom 
and watch my step. I may do some work with 
drill (I whisper the word) but believe me, 
I'll post a student guard at the door for fear 
Doctor Evans decides to look in on us, and 
if we see him coming the class will scurry 
to the activity corner and get back to play- 
ing with ships. 

It’s disheartening to think what a flop I 
have been, but I do take some courage when 
my former pupils (men and women now) 
ask Doctor Evans to be sure to put their 
own sons or daughters in John Grubb’s 
classes. I get a kick out of that, and somehow 
don’t seem to care if I’m not an educator. 
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EXPLOITATION: 
Grand Island Senior High School’s unit 


correlating American history and literature 


By LORINE JOHANSEN 


MERICAN Literature and American His- 

tory are closely correlated. Shouldn't 

they be taught as an integral unit? Such an 

experiment was tried with thirty 11B stu- 

dents whom I met two hours daily and 

during the half-hour homeroom period. The 
group was a typical “average” class. 

I introduced the course, explained the 
experiment, and noted the reaction. At any 
rate, there was interest! What was this new 
course that met for a two and a half hour 
period of which two hours a week might 
be spent in the library; a course that need 
not begin with the discovery of America nor 
with the Journals of Colonial Writers? 
What sort of class would this be if individ- 
ual interests were to be stressed constantly, 
and if the class with the teacher as merely 
a member of the group would plan the 
course of study? 

In the classroom I had placed a variety 
of American literature, historical fiction, 
and American history books, current maga- 
zines and newspapers. For several hours the 
students merely browsed through the books, 


——- 


Epitor’s Note: The course was to be an 
integration of American literature and 
American history. After some preliminary 
browsing by the pupils, James Truslow 
Adams’ Epic of America yielded the theme 
of the first unit: “Exploitation”. And the 
class was off to a good start. Miss Johansen, 
who teaches in the senior high school of 
Grand Island, Nebraska, here tells the story 
of the unit, and reports that both pupils 
and teacher enjoyed the work. 


investigated the subject matter, read bits 
that they enjoyed. I pointed out subjects 
that might be of interest and mentioned in- 
stances of integration. 

A number of readers became especially 
interested in James Truslow Adams’ Epic 
of America, and repeatedly someone re- 
marked that according to the author ex- 
ploitation was tremendously involved in the 
growth and progress of America. Perhaps 
this was a beginning for our experiment! 

We discussed the subject. The students 
decided that as a nation, and as individ- 
uals, we had exploited and had been ex- 
ploited in the name of development of 
nationality and culture. “In how great a 
measure,” asked several, “has exploitation 
aided America to become what it is today?” 

“Let’s find out!” answered eager students. 
“Let’s use ‘exploitation’ as our first unit.” 

The response was immediate, for the stu- 
dents were well acquainted with mid-west- 
ern agricultural conditions. To a Nebraska 
child how starkly realistic are the evidences 
of agricultural exploitation! Other topics 
were suggested, and for two days we dis- 
cussed and listed varied examples: exploita- 
tion of Indians, Negroes, immigrants, of 
youth by Communism or by narcotics, of 
wild life, natural resources—oil, minerals, 
forests. The examples of exploitation 
seemed endless. 

The students chose their topics and began 
investigations. They spent two days in the 
library arranging their initial bibliogra- 
phies and securing material concerning 
their chosen topics. Pamphlets, clippings, 
and magazines, as well as all types of books, 
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were scanned. Letters requesting informa- 
tion were written to all imaginable sources. 

During the days of initial investigation, 
reading, discussion, and exchange of ideas, 
each student formulated a statement con- 
cerning the specific example of exploitation 
which interested him most, and the prob- 
lems it raised in relation to American Life. 

Some problems could not be answered; 
others were elementary. These are exam- 
ples: What will be the result of unlimited 
exploitation of wild life? What do we owe 
the Indians? What pictures of exploitation 
of personality can I find in American Lit- 
erature? No more coal? How can we save 
our farms? 

The topics and problems were listed on 
the blackboard so that each student might 
know the interests of his classmates. If sev- 
eral had chosen the same topic, they in- 
vestigated the subject as a committee. Each 
member chose his angle of interest and later 
their findings were presented as a unit. 

Such scrambling for information! The 
sharing of material was also a joy to behold. 
Books, magazines, and newspapers filled the 
classroom. An ample filing cabinet fairly 
bulged with pamphlets and clippings from 
all types of sources. Carefully the students 
selected and investigated these sources, and 
appraised each article on the basis of source 
value and interest. Under the caption “Can 
you use this?” our bulletin boards were cov- 
ered with information which might be used 
by everyone who found it valuable. The 
classroom became a veritable activity center. 

Soon the class discovered that among 
books of literary merit—books that I had 
mentioned incidentally or purposely—there 
was a wealth of interesting historical and 
literary material. 

A teacher of American Literature is also a 
teacher of American History. Therefore, I 
had never taught American Literature with- 
out making a distinct effort to awaken in 
my students a consciousness of the integra- 
tion of literature and history, for our litera- 
ture is but a record of our national interests 
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and influences from earliest colonial days 
to the present. Fiction, history, biography 
—what a distinct correlation between books 
and life! 

As books were read or scanned they were 
listed according to the material they offered. 

These are some of the books that the class 
read: Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona—her 
championship of the Indian in this book 
gives a vivid picture of exploitation; Mary 
Austin’s poems, Alice Fletcher’s “Story” and 
“Song” from North America, and Oliver La 
Farge’s Laughing Boy—all presenting other 
pictures of the Native American. 

The Negro spoke for himself in such 
books as James Weldon Johnson’s Black 
Manhattan and his Autobiography of an 
Ex-Colored Man, Countee Cullen’s Litany 
of the Black People, poems by Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, and Booker T. Washington's 
Up from Slavery. 

The students read of the exploitation of 
the immigrants, of his problems, his griefs, 
his triumphs, his contributions to American 
life and literature. They enjoyed Children 
of Loneliness by Anzia Yezierska, My An- 
tonia and O Pioneers by Willa Cather, The 
Soul of the Immigrant by Constantine Pan- 
unzie, Jowa Interiors by Ruth Suckow, The 
Promised Land by Mary Antin, The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok by Edward Bok, 
Making of an American by Jacob Riis, 
Giants in the Earth by Ole Rolvaag. 

Attitudes toward the exploitation of the 
North during and after the Civil War were 
suggested in books by Winston Churchill, 
Hamlin Garland, Honore Willsie Morrow, 
and Stephen Vincent Benét. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture was a fertile source of valuable in- 
formation concerning soil conservation, 
agricultural conditions, and forestry. 
Among many pamphlets, the students used 
Here Are Forests, Great Forest Fires in 
America, Report of Great Plains Drought, 
Top Soil—Its Preservation, Ten Billion Lit- 
tle Dams, Soil Conservation and Wild Life, 
Soil, and Forestry Primer. 
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Blazed Trail by Stewart Edward White, 
Cimarron by Edna Ferber, and The Farm 
by Louis Bromfield were used to color agri- 
cultural topics. Rich Land, Poor Land by 
Stuart Chase, Nature Essays by William 
Beebe, essays and books by John Burroughs, 
and many others, offered an interesting 
variety. 

A study of the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources led to stories by Bret Harte and 
Jack London. 

Students who chose subjects that empha- 
sized exploitation as a purpose of coloniza- 
tion and as a cause of the American Revolu- 
tion, found The Chronicles of America and 
the excellent American History books on 
the library shelves to be chief sources of 
material. 

It is evident that anyone who is ac- 
quainted with American Literature and 
American History will find endless oppor- 
tunity to suggest material that integrates 
the two subjects. Students developed pride 
in their own ability to determine the rela- 
tionship between the life and the literature 
of America. 

From time to time each student gave a 
report of his findings, of interesting new 
topics, of additional material which he sug- 
gested for the use of other students. Often 
he chose to read extracts from particularly 
valuable or interesting sources. He was 
given an opportunity to ask for advice and 
directions. Classmates were helpful, and the 
teacher was ready to guide the puzzled stu- 
dent. 

Students used many devices to interest the 
class in their subjects. Charts, diagrams, 
posters, photographs, motion pictures, or- 
iginal essays and stories, and veritable 
“man-on-the-street” investigations were 
common. 

One Saturday ten of the students drove 
to Albion, Nebraska, to see the Soil Con- 
servation project attempted there. They re- 
turned to appall the class with the serious- 
ness of the problem, but to express hope 
that farms and homes might be saved. Other 


students visited a bird reserve in a neigh- 
boring county. Several discovered a new 
interest in the shelter belt, and then de- 
scribed the types of trees that were being 
planted and the part they would have in 
soil conservation. 

A forester who was interested in the work 
of our group gave an interesting exposition 
concerning problems and methods of forest 
conservation in the United States. A former 
teacher of an Indian reservation school gave 
her version of the exploitation of the Red 
Man. Several physicians who were inter- 
viewed by members of the class willingly 
and vividly portrayed the exploitation of 
youth by narcotics. 

In correlation with the study of the evils 
and power of propaganda the class visited a 
local newspaper office. The editor explained 
the part propaganda plays in distorting 
everyday news. He illustrated his explana- 
tion by comparing the handling of the same 
news story by his own paper and by one in 
a neighboring city. 

After a month spent in study and the in- 
vestigation of all kinds of material related 
to the chosen topics, the class decided they 
were ready to give a final report of their 
work. Carefully each member evaluated, se- 
lected and arranged his material, presented 
his bibliography, once more stated the prob- 
lem raised by his phase of exploitation, and 
in a final detailed report, presented his ma- 
terial and attempted to solve the problem. 
Not every one was successful in solving his 
problem either to his own satisfaction or to 
that of his class, yet each member of the 
group made a commendable effort. 

These final reports were criticized and 
appraised by the class. Each topic was 
thrown open for general discussion, and 
many questions were asked concerning in- 
terests aroused by the report. In several 
cases additional investigation had to be 
made in order that the queries of interested 
students might be satisfied. 

Frequently, during daily class periods, 
problems of immediate and current interest 
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were suggested by the students. For in- 
stance, the dedication of the Grand Island 
Mid-Continent Air Port called a halt to 
other activities for a few days while we be- 
came air-minded—noted progress in avia- 
tion, possibilities in aviation, its place in 
literature and in American Life. Freedom 
in the variety of investigations under way, 
and in the exchange of ideas, was encour- 
aged as long as the discussions, the studies, 
or the projects gave evidence of real value 
to the student. 

In connection with the final reports the 
class arranged a display room and there 
portrayed their attempt to correlate the 
two subjects, literature and history. They 
made large placards which, by means of 
drawings, diagrams and symbols, illustrated 
the three phases of exploitation which they 
had studied: people, wild life, and natural 
resources. 

Colorful book jackets, attractively ar- 
ranged, demonstrated the books, magazines, 
newspapers and pamphlets that had given 
information. A miniature farm with its bar- 
ren fields, deep gullies, and dust-covered, 
delapidated buildings showed to what ex- 
tent erosion and drought have affected 
many midwestern farms. Two placards ex- 
plained the project in integration. 

After all the reports had been evaluated, 
a committee selected by the group sum- 
marized the findings concerning each of the 
three major fields of exploitation. Then, the 
class as a whole came to the conclusion that 
with few exceptions people, wild life, and 
natural resources had long been exploited 
in the name of progress. They had also 
discovered many facts concerning the evils 
and the power of propaganda as it is used 
in exploitation. 

As young citizens they realized the neces- 


sity of intelligent effort and planning to 
overcome the evils of exploitation. They 
must help reconstruct natural, wild, and 
human resources. This must be their con- 
tribution to progress. 

Thus, they decided that progress should 
be the topic for their next unit. They would 
attempt to show the relationship between 
progress in science, education, art, literature 
—whatever field they chose—and the devel- 
opment of our national and literary life. 

Again, each student was ready to choose 
an interesting subject. Again, he was eager 
to follow lines of interest in his field. He 
was ready to begin his bibliography. 

The attitude of students toward the in- 
tegrated course continues to be gratifying. 
They insist that both the history and the 
literature are real to them. They feel that 
they have a first-hand acquaintance with 
and a personal interest in each subject. 

Several students have found that definite 
literature and history books are their chief 
interests. That fact is not surprising because 
some students are happier and are accom- 
plishing more when they are following a 
specific outline or text. For these students 
there are available two excellent basic texts: 
Record of America by James Truslow 
Adams and Charles Garrett Vannest, and 
Our Literary Heritage by Blankenship, Ly- 
man and Hill. The entire class uses these 
and many supplementary ones whenever the 
need or the desire for them is evident. 

Most assuredly the integrated course in 
American Literature and American His- 
tory in this high school is still in its em- 
bryonic stage. Teachers and pupils must 
coéperate in order to devise or discover 
methods and means whereby they may in- 
terpret and better appreciate our America— 
its history, its literature—its life. 


Share Your Ideas with Our Readers 


Hundreds of Clearing House readers have ideas that they should 
contribute for our “Idea Paragraphs,” which appear on pages 24, 29, 
and 36 of this issue. We welcome contributions. 
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Training Classroom Teachers as 


Guidance SPECIALISTS 


By FRANK G. DAVIS 


NE REASON for the tardiness with which 
O guidance is being adopted as a school 
procedure is, no doubt, the variety of ideas 
as to what guidance means. Without dis- 
cussing the possibilities here, we submit the 
simple statement that guidance consists in 
giving intelligent attention to pupils accord- 
ing to their individual needs. To be sure, 
we might enlarge this to include the for- 
ward-looking definition of Cox and Long,’ 
which states that, “Pupil guidance consists 
in helping pupils to set up for themselves 
objectives which are dynamic, reasonable, 
and worth while, and in helping them to 
attain these objectives.” 

It is generally agreed that guidance 
should be positive and not negative; that 
the entire school set-up should be such that 
every pupil will be challenged to dynamic 
living on the highest plane attainable by 
him. However, there are intermediate steps 
to any mountain of accomplishment, and 
the practical school administrator is willing 
to creep, if necessary, before attempting to 
run. 


kh 

Epitror’s Note: The author sees as the 
only solution of the present impasse in the 
development of thorough, modern high- 
school guidance programs, the training of 
many classroom teachers in each high school 
as guidance specialists. Each of these special- 
ists would deal with one phase of the 
school’s whole guidance service. Doctor 
Davis is head of the department of educa- 
tion of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

*Cox, Philip W. L., and Long, Forrest E. Prin- 


ciples of Secondary Education. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 
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When the scientific method shall have 
seized control of our educational practices, 
the term guidance or personnel service may 
well be discarded if the term education is 
still in use; and the guidance described by 
Cox and Long will then be covered by the 
term education. 

Numerous studies of the status of guid- 
ance in this country point to the conclusion 
that much needs to be done before we can 
state with conviction that guidance is an 
integral part of the school program of the 
nation. One is reminded of the facetious 
definition of the classics, “Books that every- 
body praises but nobody reads.” There is 
little doubt that guidance is “praised” as a 
school technique. However, comparatively 
few schools practice it with any well- 
planned program. 

We have probably passed the period when 
we expect one director of guidance, or 
counselor, to furnish this service. In the first 
place, it is impossible for one special func- 
tionary to carry on a successful guidance 
program without the enthusiastic codpera- 
tion of other members of the faculty. In 
the second place, most of our school systems 
have recently been kept busy finding money 
to pay regular teachers, not to mention the 
addition to the payroll of special function- 
aries. This brings us face to face with the 
problem of organizing our guidance pro- 
gram without additional expense for sala- 
ries. Somehow the regular full-time teachers 
must be brought into the picture. 

The typical school administrator, when 
approached on the subject of organizing a 
guidance program, comes early to the state- 
ment that his board cannot afford to hire 
special functionaries and that the classroom 
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teachers are neither acquainted with guid- 
ance techniques nor are they particularly 
concerned with acquiring such skills. There 
is no doubt that most principals and su- 
perintendents are aware of the problem 
and anxious to do something about it, but 
hesitate because of a lack of techniques 
which will bring the teachers as a group 
into the program. We propose here a plan 
to assist in solving this problem. 

Throughout the country, the principal 
seems to be the director of the guidance 
program. If he is expected to carry on all 
the guidance functions in addition to teach- 
ing and performing his administrative 
duties, then we have ample excuse for the 
low state of guidance in our schools. No 
principal with as many as a half dozen 
teachers should hold himself responsible for 
more than the leadership in a guidance 
program. Ordinarily he can find some one 
strong faculty member, popular with the 
other teachers and interested in individual 
pupils, who can relieve him of even this 
responsibility. 

But what shall the rest of the faculty do 
about it? Certainly no one of them can be 
expected to teach full time and in addition 
become an expert in all phases of guidance. 
Hence let each teacher select some small 
phase of the problem and attempt to be- 
come proficient in that particular field. 

For instance, teacher A may elect to be- 
come an expert on the subject of intelli- 
gence and its measurement. To be sure, he 
may study indefinitely without plumbing 
the depths of this one phase of the problem, 
but he can become sufficiently acquainted 
with its theory and techniques to consider 
himself on the way to expertness. 

Other teachers will select different phases 
of the problem and endeavor to become as 
well informed as possible under the circum- 
stances. Additional areas which they may 
well explore are: mental hygiene and per- 
sonality testing; aptitudes and their meas- 
urement; vocational information and the 


selection of a vocation; leisure time and the 
pupil’s leisure time adjustment; individual 
counseling; group counseling; the educa- 
tional adjustment of the pupil; the relation 
of the curriculum to the guidance program 
and the articulation of the pupil’s educa- 
tional program with the higher schools; 
character and its measurement; interests 
and their measurement; the measurement 
of accomplishment; and the placement and 
follow up of pupils. 

It is conceivable that there may be other 
specialties desirable which teachers would 
care to investigate. Certainly the list just 
given would be sufficient to furnish a task 
for every teacher in most of our smaller 
schools. In schools with more teachers, two 
or more might comprise a committee for 
the study of any specialty. The important 
idea is that each teacher accepting such a 
challenge will endeavor to make himself an 
expert in his selected field. 

The principal should ask for a modest 
appropriation for the purchase of books, 
magazines, tests, equipment and filing de- 
vices. Two hundred dollars at the beginning 
will go a long way toward starting such a 
collection. A small appropriation should be 
made each year thereafter which will be 
sufficient to keep the teachers up-to-date 
and equipped for constant growth. 

As soon as the faculty members have had 
a reasonable time to delve into their special- 
ties, a meeting should be called and the 
group organized into a guidance committee 
for the consideration of the larger guidance 
problems of the school. 

The first large problem will be that of 
selling the guidance idea to the entire fac- 
ulty. Many problems will furnish them ma- 
terial for discussion in their meetings, rare 
in the beginning but more frequent as time 
goes on and perhaps replacing some regular , 
faculty meetings. A caution here is that 
routine problems such as are frequently 
brought into faculty meetings should be 
kept strictly out of these discussions. 
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When teachers have had time to develop 
some confidence in their various specialties, 
they may well sit as a clinic for the con- 
sideration of specific pupil problems. Diffi- 
cult cases will challenge them, particularly 
as they develop professional pride in their 
knowledge and skill, and the pupil will 
profit by the change from the old one-man 
method of treatment. 

So far as is known, this plan has not been 
widely used. The writer visited recently a 
high school of 400 pupils, where under the 
leadership of an alert principal, these spe- 
cialties are being assigned to teachers one 
at a time as problems arise which point to 
the need for special services. This gradual 
method of introducing the specialties may 
be found more satisfactory than the whole- 
sale plan. 

In one teacher-training institution, a class 
in guidance for teachers in training was 
conducted last spring. Nearly all members 
of the class were seniors who had already 
completed a course in practice teaching re- 
quiring a minimum of sixty periods of ac- 
tual classroom instruction, in which 
emphasis was placed on attention to the 
needs of individual pupils. 

This class of twenty-seven college seniors 
was organized as a junior-high-school fac- 
ulty, with the instructor as principal and a 
capable student as administrative assistant. 
The entire group was organized into eleven 
committees of two or three persons each, all 
pursuing specialties such as those I have 
suggested. The class had taken over the en- 
tire guidance program in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the local junior high school, 
about 140 pupils in all. 

A half dozen different kinds of tests were 
given and scored by the various commit- 
tees, and the results gathered together in 
case folders. The pupils’ regular teachers 
rated them on a personality rating scale 
prepared by a committee consisting of one 
person drawn from each special committee. 
After considerable study this committee also 


chose a cumulative rating card to be used 
in recording findings. The choice was the 
American Council secondary-school cumula- 
tive record card. 

Each student spent during the semester 
three forty-five minute class periods with 
one of the four groups of pupils, either ad- 
ministering tests or holding group counsel- 
ing interviews. Group counseling periods 
were so arranged as to permit pupils to 
listen to the School of the Air broadcasts 
each Friday afternoon at two-thirty. Follow- 
ing these broadcasts, for the remainder of 
the forty-five minute period the college stu- 
dents lead discussions on the broadcasts or 
related topics. 

At other group conference periods, prob- 
lems vital to pupils of this age were dis- 
cussed. The committee on group counseling 
had furnished to all members of the class a 
schedule of group conference problems, and 
abundant materials on group guidance 
techniques. Each student also, when he had 
had considerable training in the techniques 
of individual counseling, held counseling 
interviews with five or six different pupils. 
This function brought into use all the in- 
formation previously collected and made 
possible the collection of considerable addi- 
tional information, through conferences 
with teachers, Sunday School teachers, scout 
leaders, parents, etc. 

Student committees were responsible for 
discussing with the entire group, in con- 
siderable detail, the fields in which they had 
elected to specialize. The chairmen of these 
committees sat as a guidance committee for 
the consideration of the larger problems of 
the program. When the pupils had been 
studied for some time, special cases were 
brought before this committee for clinical 
consideration. These clinical discussions 
were held in the presence of the entire 
group, and permission was given any mem- 
ber of the class to enter into the discussion 
if he had a contribution to make or a ques- 
tion to ask. 
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At the end of the course, each seventh- or 
eighth-grade pupil had had from fifteen to 
thirty periods of group counseling or test- 
ing, and as many individual counseling in- 
terviews as seemed necessary, or at least pos- 
sible. For each pupil there was a complete 
file of the information gathered, as well as 
recommendations made. This file was 
handed to the principal of the school. At 
this date, no special program for evaluation 
of the project has been worked out. It is 
hoped, however, that the efficacy of the 
work may be studied in a follow-up pro- 
gram, the details of which are still to be 
completed. One result which seems certain 
at this time is that each member of the 
college class will be pretty familiar with one 
special phase of a guidance program and 
will have had close contact with every other 
feature emphasized. Furthermore, he will 
have had experience in the use of materials 
obtained as objectively as possible. 

So far in this discussion, there has been 
no mention of who shall do the counseling 
or of the specific functions to be performed 
by homeroom teachers or class teachers. 
The writer is in favor of counseling by 
homeroom teachers with special attention 
by various specialists when the need arises. 
Certainly the teacher who has specialized 
in counseling should be able to help the 
other teachers in committee or faculty 
meetings or in private conference, and may 
have an occasional pupil sent to him for an 
interview. Problems which give the home- 
room teacher trouble should be considered 
in a clinical conference. 

Each homeroom teacher should have on 
his desk the information on each pupil 
which is used the most. A more complete 
file on all pupils should be in the princi- 
pal’s office. Each classroom teacher should 
make a case study of every class he teaches. 
This may be on from one to a half dozen 
sheets of 814 x 11 paper, on cards, or in a 
looseleaf notebook. One supervisor has tried 
for some time the plan of having each stu- 
dent teacher make a class case study instead 


of a complete and extended study of one in- 
dividual. Extended case studies should be 
made of difficult cases by the homeroom 
teacher or some other guidance functionary, 
but this should not be required of a class- 
room teacher. 

Now comes the problem of time for this 
work. In the first place, teachers must get 
the idea that learning about pupils should 
always precede teaching them. They should 
have emphasized and re-emphasized to them 
Morrison’s dictum that half a teacher’s time 
should be spent in getting information 
about pupils and the other half in doing 
things indicated by information obtained. 

The newer methods of teaching feature 
less teaching and more pupil activity, as 
exemplified in our unit plans, and so give 
the class teacher much more time to get 
acquainted with individual pupils. Con- 
siderable worthwhile counseling can be 
done, incidentally, when a teacher is su- 
pervising the study of his class. Certainly 
every school should have from thirty to fifty 
minutes every day when pupils and teach- 
ers may do other than regular class work. 
This period of incidental contacts, ordi- 
narily called the activity period will un- 
doubtedly grow in length or be replaced 
by some other plan providing for more 
pupil-teacher contacts in “unconstrained 
situations”. 

Finally, the zealous teacher will still find 
a little time, after school hours or before, 
when worthwhile guidance functions may 
be performed. 

In conclusion—the teacher who is most 
interested and successful in meeting pupils’ 
individual needs may prove to be the one 
who has himself been treated as an in- 
dividual and allowed to follow his own 
bent in the guidance program. There are 
serious doubts whether the stereotyped col- 
lege guidance course will arouse a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm for the work. Somehow 
the laboratory situation must be introduced 
if teachers are to be trained effectively for 
guidance service. 

















DEAN of GIRLS: W. C. aes 


Burdened with detail, conflicting dutves? 


ONTAIGNE said, ““What can we do with 
M those people who will not believe 
anything unless it is in print? . . . I would 
as soon quote one of my friends as I would 
Aulus Gellius or Macrobius.” 

The office of the dean of girls is no new 
thing. A deal of information, philosophy 
and “best practice” about it has been put 
into print. And so when one says something 
about the functions of the dean of girls he 
must run the risk of being asked to cite the 
authority for his comment, and he must run 
the further risk of being confounded by an 
opposing statement that has appeared in 
print. 

The dean of girls is an important member 
of the principal's staff. No high school is so 
small that it does not need a dean of girls. 
Even if the school is so small that all of 
the members of the faculty teach on a 
regular schedule, one of the women should 
be dean of girls. 

The office of dean of girls is not standard- 
ized. Everyone who knows very much about 
secondary education has a fairly clear un- 
derstanding of the functions of the princi- 
pal, but not so in the case of the dean of 
girls. Practice differs in different schools. 
But the literature dealing with the dean of 
girls presents a wide range of duties and 


-— 


Epriror’s Note: The author takes excep- 
tion or qualified exception to nine of the 
twelve duties commonly ascribed to the 
dean of girls, while granting that the size of 
the school is an important factor. But he 
is uncompromising in declaring that a cer- 
tain type of duty should never be associated 
with this office. Dr. McGinnis is superin- 
tendent of schools, Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey. 
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functions. So many are the functions and 
duties theoretically assigned to the dean of 
girls that she can’t possibly perform them 
all. Of course, the size of the school is an 
important factor in determining what shall 
constitute the duties and functions of the 
dean .of girls. 

Numerous are the duties and functions 
of the dean of girls that are named in 
printed theory. According to them, the dean 
of girls should: 

1. Check on absences and receive ex- 
cuses. 

2. Receive and decide requests for early 
dismissals of pupils. 

3. Handle all cases of discipline involving 
girls. 

4. Confer with teachers on classroom 
problems. 

5. Approve all programs of subjects se- 
lected by pupils. 

6. Have charge of the extracurricular 
activities. 

7. Have charge of auditorium programs. 

8. Supervise the health program of girls. 

9. Have charge of the employment place- 
ment bureau of girls. 

10. Decide questions of promotion. 

11. Make home visits. 

12. Be the guide, philosopher and friend 
of the girls. 

The most important of the duties and 
functions listed above is number twelve. In 
practice number twelve and number three 
are almost mutually exclusive. If the dean 
of girls is known as chief disciplinarian she 
will not be known as the guide, philosopher 
and friend of the girls. If girls are sent to 
the dean of girls for discipline they will 
not voluntarily go to her to discuss their 
personal problems. And their personal prob- 
lems are more important to them, to the 
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school and to society than any problems 
of discipline. This is so even though the 
girls’ problems may include problems of 
school discipline. 

A criterion of the value of the work of a 
dean of girls is the number of girls who go 
to her voluntarily with their problems in 
comparison with the number of those who 
go under compulsion or are sent for. I 
know a dean of girls who has used that 
criterion for years. She doesn’t believe that 
handling cases of discipline is a proper func- 
tion of the dean of girls, but because of the 
administrative set up she performs that 
function, and still she believes that her 
work is not successful unless the number 
of voluntary conferences exceeds the num- 
ber of times the girls go to her under 
compulsion. 

Let us briefly consider some of the other 
functions listed previously: 

1. The time of a dean of girls is too 
valuable to expend in checking absences. 
A clerk can do it just as well, or a teacher. 

2. There is no reason why making de- 
cisions on early dismissals should be the 
work of the dean of girls. In many large 
schools this is a function of the vice- 
principal. 

5. Approval of programs is not a proper 
function of the dean of girls. This is a mat- 
ter of guidance and no one person should 
have the authority to approve or disapprove 
“all programs of subjects”. 

6 and 7. There is no good reason for 
assuming that these are functions of the 
dean of girls. Many schools have directors 
or supervisors of extracurricular activities 
and auditorium programs. In other schools 
functions 6 and 7 are performed by com- 
mittees of the faculty and the students. 

8. Some school systems have supervisors 
of health education. Where this is so there 
is no good reason why the dean of girls 
should supervise the health program of the 
girls. 

g. In schools where there is a guidance 
department this is a function of that de- 


partment, but the dean of the girls has an 
advisory function here and so have the 
heads of departments. 

10. This function has been assigned to 
the dean of girls in some schools tradition- 
ally. It had its inception in the early days 
of the dean of girls when there was a prob- 
lem of giving the dean of girls something to 
do. Number 10 is a function of teachers and 
heads of departments, the vice-principal and 
the principal. The function of the dean of 
girls in this connection is advisory. 

11. This function would require all of 
the time of a dean of girls if she were to 
assume it. Except in rare cases it is not a 
function of the dean of girls. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that 
Number twelve is the most important func- 
tion of the dean of girls. Anything that 
interfers with that function should be ruled 
out. In cases of discipline involving girls 
the dean of girls should be the advocate of 
the girls rather than the prosecutor or the 
judge. 

To some extent the dean of girls is a 
coérdinating officer for the girls of the 
school and their interests. In this respect 
her work is coéperative. Codperation is a 
matter of mutual and common interest and 
endeavor. And although coéperation can- 
not be achieved through coercion, the re- 
sponsibility for codperation of the faculty 
with the dean of girls rests, in part at least, 
with the principal. 

Even in those schools in which there is 
a guidance department the work of the dean 
of girls is guidance. She is by reason of her 
position, training and experience the best 
qualified school person to advise and guide 
girls in most of their problems. The dean 
considers girls as individuals, as persons. 
All too often educational workers are too 
much concerned with schools, departments 
and systems, and too little with individuals. 
The dean of girls who helps to break down 
traditional formalism in dealing with pupils 
is performing an exceedingly important 
function. 
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Art pupils are decorating Walnut Junior 
High School walls through a series of 


MURAL PROJECTS 


By BENETTA KENNEDY MOORE 


NE of the most challenging and inter- 

esting projects ever taken up in the 
art department of Walnut Junior High 
School is the painting of murals directly 
on the hall and classroom walls by the 
students. The project was carried out last 
year by a ninth-grade class. 

The murals depict life and school activi- 
ties in Walnut. Students are thoroughly 
familiar with these activities, scenes, and 
surroundings, and so are easily able to 
create murals about them. Preliminary 
studies and sketches were obtained at first 
hand by using students in action in various 
classes for models. 

Each student designed a mural using one 
or many of these classroom situations for the 
basic part of his creation. The first color 
sketches were worked out, after much 
thought and consideration, on hot pressed 
paper stretches, in water color. No attempt 
was made to conform to the color found in 
the actual situation. To keep them colorful 
was one aim, and cach student planned his 
own colors. It was stimulating to the stu- 
dents to work on an excellent quality of 
paper, and they were careful about its use. 


——_—_2— 


Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Moore’s article as 
originally submitted dealt with the mural 
work of her ninth-grade art pupils during 
the last school year. We were interested in 
her plans for the coming school year, and 
her letter in response to our inquiry con- 
Stitutes the last three paragraphs of this 
article. The author is art instructor of the 
Walnut Junior High School, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 


Enthusiasm was heightened when they saw 
their results completed in water color. 

Each student in the entire class finished 
his water color sketch on hot pressed paper, 
matted it on white, and had it framed. 

For the art room wall a mural design 
made by one of the students was selected. 
This was enlarged to scale, to dimensions of 
4 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, and painted direct- 
ly on the wall in oil colors. 

This mural shows some of the activities 
of the art department—clay modeling, draw- 
ing, painting, wall arrangement, crafts, and 
construction work. 

On the study hall wall is a mural by 
another student. It is more general in con- 
tent and portrays scenes from the shops, the 
library, the science laboratory, cooking and 
sewing labs, shower rooms, indoor and out- 
door boys’ and girls’ sports, the music and 
art department. 

In the main hall of the building two large 
murals, not yet finished, practically fill the 
length of the west wall above the lockers. 
These large compositions grew out of the 
work of the entire class. Parts of many stu- 
dents’ designs were combined into two large 
compositions, some parts naturally being 
emphasized or subordinated as was neces- 
sary. These large murals are 14 feet by 
7 feet 6 inches, the lower edge being 6 feet 
6 inches from the floor, and the upper edge 
14 feet from the floor. 

A scaffold large enough to permit six or 
eight to work comfortably at one time was 
built by the industrial arts department. A 
table-like shelf provides a place for their 
palettes and materials. 

Oil paint was an entirely new medium for 
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all students, but they are handling it nicely. 
The students working on these murals are 
average or above in art, and thoroughly 
familiar with color harmonies, intensities, 
and values. The new experience of using 
oils only adds to the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion they are deriving from the difficult task. 
Mastery of each step is the only motivation 
necessary. Pleasure, interest and ambition 
run high. To direct this enthusiasm, rather 
than to constantly strive for it, is the 
teacher’s problem in a project like this. 
The murals will be finished with two 
coats of dull varnish, to insure their per- 
manency and to permit washing. They will 
remain for years to come as a monument to 
the enthusiastic hard work of the artists. 
Further work on murals will be carried 
on at the Walnut Junior High School—but 
not on quite such an extensive scale. We 
first have to complete the last large mural 
started late last spring. That was a longer 
job than we anticipated. However, it didn’t 
lose any of its appeal. Some of the students 
wanted to work during the summer to finish 
it. I had other plans and couldn’t be there 


to supervise the children, so work had to be 
delayed until this fall. 

Our other plans for murals are as follows: 
They will be of a more temporary type and 
done in different mediums. They will be 
done by younger students, seventh grade 
level. These will not be projected but will 
be enlarged to scale. They will be used as a 
temporary, colorful decoration in the work 
laboratories of special groups. 

There will be four such groups working. 
Each group will deal with some country or 
people of their choice. Three groups have 
not decided what they will do so our plans 
will be delayed until they make their 
decisions. 

The fourth group has decided to study 
the Oriental people—their affairs today, 
their geographic basis for society, their 
civilization generally. These pupils will do 
extensive research in their study concerning 
the lives, activities, costumes, architecture 
and designs of these people. As study pro- 
gresses they will picture these things. The 
mural will eventually evolve from these 
studies. 


TEA ROOM CLASS 


By GRACE KRATZ 


wisH schools taught pupils what they 
really wanted to learn. Choice cards 
have to be made out again, and what I 
want to elect isn’t given,” muttered Lois. 
“And what could that be?” inquired her 
adviser, thinking of the thirteen depart- 
ments and the thirty or forty subjects of- 
fered to the twenty-six hundred pupils in 
i 
Eprror’s Nore: This article concerns 
thirty young girls in the DeVilbiss High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, where the author 
teaches. These girls wanted a certain special- 
ized vocational course which the school did 
not offer. 


this modern and progressive high school. 

“I want to be a tea-room hostess, and I'd 
like some practical training in that kind of 
work,” almost sulkily answered the child. 
“I don’t want languages, science, or math.” 

“Well, certainly your English training 
will be of value in teaching you how to 
meet and address patrons, your mathe- 
matics in buying and managing, and your 
science in diet planning. Don’t you see that 
there is something here for you even if 
you are planning to work in a dining room 
or tea-room?” 

“But I want to be taught how to wait on 
table, how to take orders, how to make 
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attractive salads, how to set tables properly, 
and—oh, how to do all the things I would 
be doing if I really had a job.” 

The teacher looked bewildered. Then, 
thinking of her own endless hours of bore- 
dom in high-school classrooms, she became 
thoughtful, and finally asked, “Are there 
any other girls who would be interested in 
the same kind of work?” 

“At least twenty-five,” replied Lois with 
the first real glow of animation she had 
displayed to her adviser in the three years 
of their acquaintanceship. “We've been 
talking about it, you see. Many high-school 
graduates take jobs as waitresses now days.” 
(The teacher recalled having seen no fewer 
than five of her former students in such 
capacities in the past month.) “We thought 
that if our school gave us training along 
that line, we might have better chances of 
getting jobs or advancing in them later. 
Don’t you see?” 

The adviser did “see” and immediately 
went to the principal's office to propose, of 
all things, a class in “tea-room”! 

The principal, interested, alert, progres- 
sive, conferred with the teachers in the 
home economics department, and the bul- 
letin the next morning carried an announce- 
ment of a new class being offered—“tea- 
room, enrollment open the period before 
lunch to those girls interested.” 

About thirty girls enrolled. A couple of 
weeks were devoted to a study of table- 
setting, manners, appearance, and menu 
planning. 

Soon faculty members on coming to their 
lunch room were greeted by attractively 
aproned girls who relieved them of their 
trays at the end of the line in the main 
cafeteria, quickly removed the food from 
the tray to one of the tables, properly ar- 
ranged silver, napkins, and dishes, and 
cared for any other wants of eccentric and 
forgettable teachers, who so often did not 
remember that they had not picked up a 
napkin or certain piece of silver until they 
were ready to use them. 


This was but the beginning. The class 
was soon running efficiently on a three- 
platoon basis. One group of girls worked 
in the faculty dining room, preparing 
tables, assisting teachers to find their places 
at the tables, and attending to other wants. 

A second group worked in the kitchen, 
helping with salads, preparing the steam- 
table, garnishing, and doing other “last- 
minute” work. 

The third group went to the teachers 
fifteen or twenty minutes before the lunch 
period with the menu for the day, printed 
in the school print-shop, secured orders, and 
then actually brought the food and had it 
on the tables when these teachers arrived. 
The personnel of the groups rotated every 
few weeks, with the exception of a couple 
in each section who remained to train the 
new workers. 

Of course, the teachers highly approved 
of this entire plan, for it saved them 
precious minutes of a far too-short lunch 
period. The real value of the class lies, 
however, not in service to teachers, but 
rather in the excellent training the girls 
receive. Nor does this mean the vocational 
training, for it is the development of co- 
éperation, thoughtfulness, courtesy, and 
poise among and in the girls that has been 
the most obvious result. One of the girls 
who was enthusiastically telling of her work 
in the class said: 

“I have learned many things that I 
could not have learned at home. Before 
working in the dining room as a hostess, I 
could not talk to anyone without stammer- 
ing or stuttering, but now I feel that I can 
go up to almost any teacher and talk with- 
out being self-conscious.” 

This experience of planning and organiz- 
ing a class of the kind I have described in a 
high school which prides itself on modern 
equipment, an excellently trained faculty, 
and ideas which are in step with the modern 
tempo, would indicate that secondary edu- 
cation has far indeed to go if it would meet 
the requirements of its pupils. 
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> EDITORIAL ~ 
A Letter—and an Apology 


N THE December, 1937, issue of THE 
CLEARING House, there appeared an edi- 
torial by the writer, entitled “Someone Had 
Blundered”. It referred to two examples in 
which we alleged that high-school princi- 
pals had used their influence with college 
admission officials in order to visit their 
wrath upon students who had asserted their 
democratic rights of civil disobedience. Such 
action, we challenged in phrases that were 
doubtless unjustifiably bold. We said: 
. .. For therein the principal, disarmed in his direct 
attack on the victims, has sneaked around the 


corner to waylay him after his release and to black- 
jack and knife him secretly. Under democratic con- 


ditions such stultification of administrative power’ 


is intolerable. 

As educational procedure, however, it is impossi- 
ble! For it cries out in clarion tones that school ad- 
ministrators are empty of decency and void of demo- 
cratic orientation, that they are capable of con- 
temptible ingenuity regardless of justice, and that 
they are frightened and futile and helpless in the 
face of youths who know their rights, and knowing, 
dare maintain. The only salvation for the principal 
who has so blundered is either to resign or to state 
openly that he has acted hastily and unwisely in a 
pet, write an open letter to the colleges recanting 
his error, and assure to all high-minded youth that 
they will be treated with evenhanded justice re- 
gardless of race, color, and social-political-economic 
ideologies. 

To this rather unrestrained language, and 
to some of the assertions made earlier in the 
editorial, one of the principals referred to 
has properly taken exception. In response to 
our invitation to present the situation as 
he sees it, he has written the following let- 
ter: 

In connection with your editorial, “Someone Had 
Blundered”, I submit for your kind consideration 
the following facts: e 

1. I was a conscientious objector to war in 1917. 


(Vide article in New Republic signed by John 
Dewey, John Haynes Holmes, myself, and others.) 
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2. I have been a pacifist for more than thirty 
years, and as such I marched in the peace parade 
headed by Dr. Cadman and Dr. Wise in 1935. I 
have lectured for the Keep America Out of War 
Committee. 

3. The orders not to allow high-school students 
to leave their buildings to participate in so-called 
peace strikes in April 12, 1935 were not promulgated 
by individual principals but were issued by the Su- 
perintendent of Schools and the Board of Education. 

4. As school officers, it was the duty of the prin- 
cipals to regard an infraction of these specific rules 
as flagrant disobedience. 

5. To encourage a worthy interest in peace, two 
interesting assemblies were arranged for that par- 
ticular day, addressed by speakers on “The Horrors 
and Futility of War”. Classroom discussions on peace 
were held in every English, history, civics, and eco- 
nomics recitation period throughout that day. 

6. No examinations were scheduled in our school 
on that day. 

7. Only 80 students out of 8000 disobeyed the 
Superintendent’s orders. 

8. That these 80 students were not sincere peace 
lovers is evidenced by the fact thai they distributed 
mimeographed sheets stating, in effect, “We are 
not against war; but we want a war against capital- 
ists, bankers, imperialists, and industrialists.” 

g. Of these 80 students, 65 were in lower terms 
and were excused for their disobedience because of 
their codperation in our peace program a year later. 

10. Of the remaining 15 students, 11 asserted that 
their disobedience resulted from “mob psychology 
and emotional hysteria”, and that they realized it 
was wrong to disobey city regulations even in a 
demonstration for peace. They were excused. 

11. Four, however, said that in this so-called 
peace strike they were not taking orders from Dr. 
Campbell but from Joseph Lash, the director of the 
National Student League (now the American Stu- 
dent Union), the same Joseph Lash who one year 
made these youngsters sign the Oxford Pledge and 
a year later, influenced by events in Spain and Rus- 
sia, induced them to abrogate the pledge. 

12. Not only were these students disobedient, but 
in discussing the matter with the administrative 
officers of the school, they were both disrespectful 
and defiant. 

1g. At no time was an attempt made to lessen 
the interest of the students in peace, as our school 
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is definitely committed to a program of peace edu- 
cation. 

14. When college application blanks for these 
four had to be filled out a fortnight later, we were 
asked to answer the specific question, “Has this stu- 
dent ever been guilty of a breach of discipline? If 
so, state details.” 

15. As trusted public officers, principals were 
obliged to give this information, not necessarily to 
interfere with the student’s entrance into college, 
but as part of the personality record to be used by 
the deans and student advisers of the college. 

16. Almost a year later, in March 1936, in a meet- 
ing of the Board of Education to formulate plans 
for the handling of the second so-called peace strike 
(April, 1936), it was agreed that (a) no students 
would be permitted to leave the building; (b) that 
any disobedience of this order should be noted on 
the school records; and (c) that on college applica- 
tions the proper notation would be made in answer 
to the query about the applicant's record of conduct. 

17. Several high-school principals said that this 
notation was a waste of time, as colleges ignored all 
statements in reference to character, and admitted 
students on the basis of scholarship only. Many ob- 
jected to this, and I was appointed a committee of 
one to ascertain the attitude of the colleges on this 
subject. 

18. One hundred of the leading colleges wrote 


‘that they were very much interested in such a rec- 


ord. Some of the presidents added that to omit such 
an important part of a record would be tantamount 
to deception. 

19. For fourteen years, as principal of a junior 
high school, and for the past eight years, as a high- 
school principal, I have found that I was able “to 
maintain the dignity and power” of the principal's 
office through friendly, sympathetic, and democratic 
relations with pupils and teachers, and not through 
“unreasoning authoritarianism”. 

20. As all our students were told in advance that 
a breach of discipline would become part of their 
school record and as, in talking things over with 
college applicants, the point was made that there 
was a specific query about school discipline, it is 
hardly true that “the principal has sneaked around 
the corner to waylay him after his release and to 
blackjack and knife him secretly”. 

In view of these facts, was it fair to refer to all 
this in terms of “stupid blunders”, “stultification of 
administrative power”, “empty of decency and void 
of democratic orientation”, “capable of contemptible 
ingenuity regardless of justice”, “frightened and 
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futile and helpless in the face of youth”, and finally 
that the “only salvation for the principal who has 
so blundered is either to resign or to state openly 
that he has acted hastily and unwisely in a pet, 
etc.””? 

Permit me to add that as a pacifiist I had hoped, 
back in March, 1935, that the Board of Education 
would sanction a peace demonstration during school 
hours; but as orders were to the contrary, it was 
necessary to teach our students that in advancing 
their social-economic-political ideologies, they must 
do it within the framework of our democracy. It 
would be a calamity to have our graduates leave our 
schools with a feeling that whenever they wish to 
defy authority vested in the school, the college, the 
police, or the courts, it is all right for them to do so. 

The patient, sympathetic and fair, yet firm, 
handling of this matter in April, 1935, has given our 
students a correct point of view and a proper pro- 
cedure in advocating the cause of peace. As a result, 
there has since been no trouble in the New York 
City schools about peace strikes. 

As your original editorial did not mention my 
name, I think it would be advisable, in case you 
refer to this matter again in your columns, to 
continue the anonymity of the principal who re- 
ceived such a scathing denunciation from an educa- 
tor who occupies so prominent a position in our 
profession as you do. 


The implications of personal blame in- 
cluded in the editorial were obviously not 
justified by the facts. They were, moreover, 
peculiarly inappropriate when applied to 
the principal whose letter is here. The 
writer of the editorial is glad to make public 
retraction of his language and an apology 
for its personal character. 

We hope that the individuals concerned 
may believe that the writer’s hostility was 
and continues to be to the principle of pro- 
jecting into’ the future the punishment of 
a protesting student for an act, during his 
school days, honestly and frankly executed, 
which may have involved disobedience to 
authority. Protest and challenge are too 
precious to a democracy for the public 
school to treat them other than sympatheti- 
cally. P. W. L. C. 


The total revenue receipts for public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1936 amounted to $1,971,402,416. 
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= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW — 
School Boards and Homicide 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON, Pu.D., J.D., LL.D. 


uILTy, but what of it? When stripped of all its 

legal verbiage, that is substantially what an 
answer meant to a complaint against a board of 
education who, by its negligence, injured, maimed, 
and caused the death of an innocent school child. 
“We enter a demurrer to the complaint.” Sounds 
legal enough, but translated into good clean-cut 
English, so that all who run may read and under- 
stand, it means: 

We, the board of education, admit the negligence 
complained of and that said negligence on our part 
did cause the maiming, and death of said little child, 
but what can we do about it? 

We, the board of education, act as an agent of 
the state, engaged in the execution of the govern- 
mental function of furnishing education to the 
public. This duty was involuntarily imposed upon 
us by the state, and we are thereby protected like 
the state from responsibility for our torts (wrong 
doings) or those of our agents, servants, and em- 
ployees, resulting either from misfeasance or non- 
feasance in the execution of our public duty. 

The school district is a mere creature of the state. 
We can’t even pay for this injury or death. The 
law won’t allow us to do so. We are sorry! Too bad! 
Better luck next time we happen to be negligent. 

In about 24 states, or half the states of the United 
States, the courts have been called upon to decide 
the civil liability of school districts because of 
negligence of boards of education and other school 
control agencies. 

It was the year 1876, one hundred years after the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence from 
kings. A beautiful child, her cheeks dimpled in 
laughter and her eyes sparkling with the joy of 
living, tripped gleefully into the line of other chil- 
dren being dismissed at the close of school on a 
beautiful spring day. Long curls of reddish brown 
hair hung to her waist. She had just listened to the 
teacher’s warning to watch carefully for carriages in 
crossing the street and had joined her companions 
in a cheerful, “Good afternoon, Miss ———” 

Childish merriment buzzed along the line, in 
anticipation of freedom to skip and hop and play 
tag joyously on the green. The line had passed to 
the winding stairway which led to the street, two 


* Borchand, Edward M., “Government Liability in 
Tort”, Yale Law Journal, December 1924-January 
1925, Vol. 34; November 1926-April 1927, Vol. 36. 


flights below. This stairway was guarded with a 
rickety, old, low rail, loose and long known to “ye 
school trustees” to be in need of repair. 

Exuberance of childish merriment effervesced in 
tantalizing giggles and playful pushes. Without 
warning, an awful hush of horror stopped every 
child in the line. A sinister cracking sound, a 
frightened scream, and the little girl with the 
charming smile plunged headlong through an ugly 
gap which had suddenly opened in the rotting banis- 
ters, and in one ghastly moment her dainty body 
was transformed into an unconscious breathing 
mass of broken bones and bruised flesh at the bot- 
tom of the stairwell, eighteen feet below. 

It was in the year 1936, one hundred and sixty 
years after the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America. 

An old lady stood on a bleak, windy street corner, 
near the close of a winter day. The stray strands 
of hair that had escaped from a shawl-covered head, 
gently patting her sad, old and wrinkled face, were 
as white as the large snow flakes that slowly fell 
from the leaden New England sky. Her feeble body 
was covered with a ragged garment of uncertain 
age. 

One could see with a glance that her spine was 
bent and twisted like the bruised and misshapen 
pine tree on the storm-swept Atlantic coast. She was 
a piteous cripple leaning from a half-starved body. 
This was once the gay little girl, who gleefully 
started for home one afternoon as school let out in 
1876. 

Numerous actions against school districts have 
arisen out of torts which have resulted in the killing, 
maiming, and mutilating of school children and 
others. Many of the injuries sustained by public- 
school pupils, sometimes resulting in death, have 
occurred either because of the negligence of the 
school district itself, or members of the school 
board, acting for the school district. 

In the majority of the legal decisions, a commonly 
accepted doctrine has controlled the court’s opin- 
ions; it is the doctrine that there is no liability for 
negligence in the performance of a public or gov- 
ernmental duty unless such liability is provided for 
by a statute. 

This doctrine has a very ancient origin. It arose 
out of the old fictign, an ancient philosophy that 
kings can do no wrong.’ In the United States, where 
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kings became extremely unpopular, this medieval 
doctrine still inheres in our legal philosophy. We 
have no king, but we substitute the state as a sov- 
ereign. 

The theory then took the form that the state 
could do no wrong and, therefore, could not be sued 
without its consent. This immunity from liability 
has been extended by the courts to subordinate 
agencies such as school boards, which are emanations 
of this sovereignty. 

Since public schools belong to the state, and the 
agencies controlling them are agencies of the state, 
they are governmental agencies, and cannot be sued 
in most states for injuries occasioned by their negli- 
gence to pupils, teachers, parents, or others. 

In the great majority of states, a child and the 
child’s parents must suffer without recompense for 
the negligence of a school district, acting through 
its board of education, because of the absurd doc- 
trine that school districts are sovereign agencies of 
the state and can do no wrong. They are perform- 
ing a governmental function. 

Some of the atrocious results of this diabolical 
rule of law, and the pathetic and deplorable results 
to child life due to school board negligence, aroused 
the people of four states in this country to attempt 
to do away with this human injustice occasioned by a 
rule which had its inception in the Dark Ages. 
Condemning the philosophy that a king or state 
agency can do no wrong, these states have, by a 
statute, destroyed this wicked fallacy. They have 
made it possible for children suffering from injuries 
that are the result of inhuman negligence, shocking 
indifference, or unpardonable carelessness of mem- 
bers of a school board to sue school districts as a 
matter of common decency and justice. 


Outmoded English Law 
Worshipped in U.S. 


In England, where they have had a great deal of 
experience with kings, they knew that the doctrine 
that a king could do no wrong was mere foolish 
legal prattle. England refused to extend this absurd 
doctrine to governmental agencies such as school 
districts. The doctrine that a king, or governmental 
agency could do no wrong, and that its ludicrous 
offspring, a municipality or school district, could 
do no wrong, was long ago recognized as a rule full 
of stupidity and injustice. 

This unworthy legal monstrosity was abandoned 
by John Bull and left as a husky judicial scalawag 
on Uncle Sam’s doorstep, where he has been treated 
like a king. 

Smith v. Martin (1911) 2 K. B. (England) 775. 


Ann. Cas. 1912 A. 334 note 49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 90. 

As time passed, most states took this judicial 
parasite to their bosoms and nurtured it so that a 
very pronounced doctrine arose. Succinctly stated, 
it is: A school district or board in maintaining 
schools and acting as an agent for the state cannot 
be sued for its negligence because it performs a 
purely public or governmental duty imposed upon 
it by law for the benefit of the public, for the per- 
formance of which it receives no profit or advan- 
tage. 

Krutili v. Board of Education, 99 W.Va. 499, 129 
S.E. 486. 

This theory was not, however, at all satisfactory 
to some jurisdictions, and new judicial doctrines 
were invented. 


“No Money to Pay” Doctrine 
Now Established 


This governmental non-liability did seem a bit 
absurd in a great and rich democratic country with 
ideal principles of justice and fair play. It was a 
rather embarrassing sitation. So, in 1876, one hun- 
dred years after the Declaration of Independence 
from kings, Ohio developed another doctrine of 
non-liability and a new solution to the problem 
was evolved. 

Certainly the school corporation was negligent. 
It injured an innocent child because of the negli- 
gence of the board and the indiscretion and poor 
judgments of its members. “That is too bad. We 
cannot help you,” said the court. “The district has 
no money to pay for damages occasioned by the 
negligence of the members of the board. All the 
money raised by taxation is for the education of the 
children of the district, not for breaking their legs, 
necks, or slaughtering them. Certainly the board 
was wrong. They admit it, but the district is not 
authorized to raise money by taxation to pay dam- 
ages for the negligence of the board which injured 
the child. It is too bad, just too bad: but where 
there is no money to pay, we cannot pay.” And no 
payment was made. 

Finch v. Board of Education of Toledo (1876), 30 
Ohio St. 37, 27 Am. Rep. 414. 

That is a grand idea, said Pennsylvania in 1888; 
great logic, said Indiana in 1895; that goes for us 
too, said Missouri in 1921. 

Ford v. School District of Kendall Borough (1888), 
121 Pa. 543, 15 Atl. 812, 1 L.R.A. 607. 

Freel v. School City of Crawfordsville (1895), 142 
Ind. 21, 41 N.E. 312, 37 L.R.A. 301. 

Cochran v. Wilson et al (1921), 287 Mo. 229, S.W. 
1050. 
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PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editor 


» Progressive Education at the Crossroads, by 
Boyp H. Bone. New York: Newsom and 
Company, 1938. 128 pages, $1. 

For all enthusiasts for and railers against pro- 
gressive education this book is most earnestly recom- 
mended. Those alert persons who find themselves 
in neither of these classifications will be restrained 
from unbecoming smugness if they too will read 
this little volume with care. That seems to include 
everybody in the profession whose minds “tick” at 
all. 

With clearness and force and with characteristic 
dashes of wit and kindly ridicule, Bode examines 
the sometimes superficial and sentimental, and often 
contradictory, slogans, principles, and practices not 
only of progressive education, but of the conven- 
tional college and school. “The rise of the common 
man is the disturbing factor,” he says. The common 
man’s empirical values have been sounder and his 
enunciation of absolutes has been more challenging 
and dynamic than have been the transcendental 
values and absolutes of the aristocratic intellectuals. 

Bode gives his own approval to science, a refine- 
ment of the procedures of the practical man which 
shuts the door on absolutes both Platonic and hu- 
manitarian and which sets the stage for a reinter- 
pretation of values in terms of a better associated 
or democratic living. In the light of science, he re- 
examines the doctrine of interest, the concept of 
needs, education as growth, the child versus the 
subject, and the social meaning of education. He 
persuasively distinguishes between the justifiable 
and the unjustifiable use of terms in a school of and 
for democracy. In the final chapter, he outlines the 
course to be followed in applying the progressive 
philosophy. 


-_ Experience and Education, by Joun DEWEY. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938. xii + 116 pages, $1.25. 

This volume is the tenth in the Kappa Delta Pi 
lecture series. Professor Dewey posits experience as 
the unifying principle of all education. “Freedom”, 
he says, is defensible only when considered as a 
means rather than as an end, when it is based on 
intelligence. He contends that “an educational 
philosophy based on the idea of freedom may be- 
come as dogmatic as ever was the traditional edu- 
cation which is reacted against.” 

In Doctor Dewey's unifying principle of experi- 
jence, all experiences are not of equal value. He sug- 
gests two criteria of evaluation: continuity and inter- 
action. These two criteria appear to be re-interpreta- 


tions of his two well-known concepts: “activity lead- 
ing to further activity” and “ever-widening circles”. 

He also re-emphasizes concomitant learnings, a 
concept strongly stressed in recent years by Doctor 
Kilpatrick. Doctor Dewey considers the basic con- 
cept of purpose in the new school to be invulner- 
able. As in earlier writings, he ranks immediate 
above deferred values, but again rejects the either-or 
dualism. In this volume, Doctor Dewey considers 
the greatest weakness of Progressive Education to 
be in the selection and organization of subject mat- 
ter. To permit pupils to study “what they want 
when they want” finds little support in this lecture, 
To Doctor Dewey a pupil's own purposing is of 
tremendous importance, but there are many times 
when the more mature judgment of the teacher 
should supersede that of the child. 

This little volume is an excellent critique of Pro- 
gressive Education. It might well be entitled, “The 
Father Appraises His Off-spring”. 

Oruiz M. CLEM 


“Social Interpretation: Principles and Prac- 
tices of Community and Public-School 
Interpretation, by ArtHuR B. MOoEHL- 
MAN. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938, 485 pages, $3. 

From “publicity” to “public relations” to “com- 
munity interpretations”—such has been the sequence 
of terms that have been used by responsible school 
officers during the past quarter-century. These terms 
describe quite accurately the changing mental atti- 
tudes of administrators in their approaches to the 
problem of justifying increased expenditures for 
education. 

The third phase of these efforts has become wide- 
spread since the devastating retrenchments of the 
great depression. “Public education learned to its 
surprise what happens when a poorly balanced tax 
system, operating through an archaic administra- 
tive organization, meets a depression, and a large 
social activity labors in a heavy sea of popular 
misunderstanding.” 

In Part I, the author explains the new point of 
view; in Part II, he examines educational policies; 
in Part III, he discusses institutional agents, and in 
Part IV he sets forth the relationships between In- 
stitutional and Community Agencies. Excellent bib- 
liographies are given for each chapter. Throughout 
the book there is a freshness of approach, a sound- 
ness of philosophy, and a practicality of recom- 
mendation that make the book indispensable for 
alert administrators. P. W. L. C. 
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The Teacher and the Curriculum, by JOHN 
P. Wynne. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1937- 440 pages, $2.50. 

That both content and method are involved in 
the curriculum should be patent to any reflective 
thinker. Nevertheless, so generally is the treatment 
of the curriculum restricted to subject matter, ob- 
jectives, and syllabi, that one is struck by the un- 
compromising forthrightness of the author in de- 
voting more than half (Parts III and IV) of The 
Teacher and the Curriculum to procedures and their 
evaluation. This observation does not imply that the 
course of instruction is neglected, for Part II is de- 
voted to it. Part I deals with the principles basic to 
curriculum making, method, and aims. Peculiarly 
valuable are the last two chapters, which discuss the 
estimates of the outcomes of educational experiences 
by the teachers and by the pupils. 


Modern Secondary. Education: Principles 
and Practices, by Ausrey A. Douctas. 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
1938. 782 pages, $3. 

This substantial volume is a revision of the au- 
thor’s earlier book, Secondary Education, which in 
1925 replaced to a considerable extent Inglis’ classic 
Principles of Secondary Education of 1977. His 
orientation in this new text properly takes account 
of the popularization of secondary education, the 
changes in its population, its consequent reorgani- 
zation, and the problems of articulation that have 
developed. 

The author then discusses the social purposes of 
the school, the new emphases on character and per- 
sonality, citizenship, home membership, health, lei- 
sure, gainful occupations, guidance and training, and 
basic knowledges, skills and processes. His last three 
chapters deal with the organization of learning ex- 
periences, the program of studies, and the appraisal 
of the secondary school. 

Despite the scholarly thoroughness which char- 
acterizes the book, it does not seem to the reviewer 
to be an improvement on the author's earlier text. 
He seems not to have caught the spirit of the new 
school nor of the democratic up-surge of the non- 
academic population which it reflects. Despite his 
introductory chapters devoted to a recognition of 
social change, the author appears to be arguing for a 
return to the “virtues” of the bookish high school 
of the nineteenth century rather than for the ex- 
tended universal school which characterizes the 
social-economic world of today and tomorrow. 


“Were We Guinea Pigs? by the Class of 


1938, University High School, Ohio State 
University. New York: Henry Holt and 
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Company, 1938. 303 pases School Edi- 
tion, $1.60; Trade Edition, $2. 
Occasionally the Review Editor of THE CLEARING 

House is very grateful for his job. The present is 

such an event. For had he not been Review Editor 

he might have missed this book. And so he might 
have failed to recommend it wholeheartedly to all 
persons who have faith in youth. 

This year the boys and girls who make up the 
senior class of the University High School at the 
Ohio State University decided to forego the dubious 
pleasure of producing the conventional “yearbook”. 
They decided instead to write a book, and to write 
it about themselves. 

The plan grew out of one pupil's suggestion, and 
after the suggestion was taken up as a matter for 
class discussion, the fifty-five class members voted for 
a united effort to work it out. Then, in general 
session (the class was now an editorial board of 
fifty-five members), subjects for inclusion in the 
book were proposed and voted upon. 

The class divided itself into informal groups of 
seven or eight, each group working out a tentative 
outline for the book. These outlines were handed 
in turn to a volunteer committee which studied them 
and developed from all of them two or three general 
plans which seemed to cover all the ideas submitted. 

The committees and chairmen were appointed 


and dates for final copy and revisions were set. 
The chapters written were subjected to the close 
scrutiny of the class as a whole, and only those 
things which were agreed upon by a majority of 
the class were admitted between the covers of the 
book. Virtually everything proposed by the com- 
mittees was revised in some way or other. 

The book as it now stands is truly the work of 
the entire class. These boys and girls have written 
frankly, amusingly, and with penetration about 
themselves, their parents, teachers, courses, discipline 
and rewards—and no faculty member or publisher's 
editor has altered a word of what they wrote. 

The chapter titles should lead every teacher to 
seek out this appreciation of our best efforts by those 
whom we serve: Foreword: How We Wrote the 
Book; I, Our Background; II, Getting Started; III, 
Learning about Living; IV, Using Language; V, Ex- 
pression through Art; VI, Mathematics in Our Daily 
Life; VII, Putting Our Minds in Order; VIII, Other 
Experiences; IX, Health and Sports; X, Governing 
Ourselves; XI, Records and Reports; XII, An 
Evaluation. 

Don’t miss it! 
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F. Weeks. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
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World Book Company, 1938. 103 pages. 

This syllabus deals with the development, present 
status, basic psychology, and principles of sec- 
ondary education, grouped under eight problems. 
The work is arranged in units, each consisting of 
activities, suggestions, a bibliography, and space for 
notes by the students. The units are well chosen, 
the suggestions stimulating. 


Man’s Great Adventure: An Introduction to 
World History. Revised. By Epwin W. 
PaHLow. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1938. 766 pages. 

More attractive and effective than ever is this new 
edition of Man’s Great Adventure. Beautiful il- 
lustrations, stimulating graphic comparisons, en- 
lightening maps, and language that “gets to” readers 
of all ages make this book unique. 


, The Teacher and School Organization, by 
Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 656 pages, $2.80. 
Time was when it was approvable practice for the 

superintendent and the principal to organize and 

administer the schools by means of teachers to whom 
duties and jobs were assigned. Teachers might 

“crab”, but they did what they were told or re- 

signed. 

Such practices, with their assumptions of om- 
niscience on the part of administrators, have gone, 
let us hope, forever. The teacher becomes a re- 
sponsible and creative educational agent of the com- 
munity. As such, he is free within the limits of the 
effective school organization. 

Dr. Chamberlain has endeavored to make clear 
to teachers and students what this organization must 
be and may become. He helps them to understand 
their opportunities and responsibilities for participa- 
tion in policy making, administratve factors, and of 
course the educative instruments and processes. He 
opens up to them their status, and encourages them 
to seek and find selves of dignity and worth. 


Myers-Ruch High School Progress Test, 
Form A, Key, Record Sheet, and Manual, 
by C. E. Myers, G. M. Rucu, and G. C. 
Loorsurrow. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: 
World Book Company, 1938. 

This test covers conventional English grammar 
and literature, social studies (history, government, 
and economics), algebra and geometry, and science, 
biology, chemistry, physics, and astronomy. The 
questions are of multiple choice type. Its range is 
limited to information traditionally taught in aca- 
demic subjects. It would fit the school curriculum 
recommended by the Committee of Ten rather 
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than that of the progressive high school. 

The claim that the test, if used in conjunction 
with a measure of mental ability, would permit the 
determination of “those schools or communities in 
which the most effective work is being done edu- 
cationally” is obviously based on the assumption 
that effective education is reflected by right answers 
to verbal and symbolic questions. 

Nevertheless, the technical adequacies of the spe- 
cial features—answer sheet, perforated stencil scoring 
key, and monograph for ease of scoring—make the 
test noteworthy as a mechanical instrument. So long 
as judgments and solutions of conditions are made 
in the light of the test’s very restricted validity, it 
should be useful, though scarcely important. 


Effective School Practices. A Report of the 
Tenth Annual Principals’ Parliament. 
Everett, Washington: Washington High 
School Principals’ Association. Mimeo- 
graphed. 95 pages, 75 cents. May be ob- 
tained from Lily C. Holt, Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle, Washington. 


This report contains: a report on Vocational Con- 
ferences, a class in Personal Achievement; Bulletins 
and instructive material used in homerooms and 
group counseling classes; remedial work in reading; 
special types of report cards being used in a pro- 
gressive school system in Washington; a high-school 
project in reforestration; and reports and data on 
many guidance problems, including organization, 
personnel, and administration. 

The material was prepared by the principals who 
have actually operated these projects, and reveals 
the progressive tendencies of the school men in the 
Northwest. 

The author of the report, F. J. Clark, formerly 
principal of the Roosevelt High School, Seattle, has 
so organized the report as to facilitate its use by 
high-school principals. 


Qi Aigh School Students Talk It Over, by I. 
J KeiTH TyLer and High School Students 
of The University School. The Ohio State 
University, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, 1937. 55 pages. 

A series of discussions, broadcast by the Ohio 
School of the Air, are here reported from steno- 
graphic notes. The purposes of these broadcasts 
were to determine that high-school students had 
something worth while to say and that they could 
say it effectively, and to stimulate similar discus- 
sions among the groups of students and others who 
listened to the programs. Mr. Tyler reports that he 
has successfully led similar discussions with high- 
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school students in several states. 

The titles of the five discussions here reported 
are: The High-School Student looks at War; Motion 
Pictures and the High-School Student; The High- 
School Student Looks at the High School; Radio and 
the High-School Student; and The High-School Stu- 
dent Looks at His Parents. The vigor and honesty 
and independence of the thinking of these youths 
are most encouraging. It is hoped that the trend 
toward similar discussions may be accelerated as a 
result of the publication of this excellent report. 

P. W. L. C. 


Guidance Practice in New Jersey—a Sequel 
to the Report Issued in 1932, by Rex B. 
CUNLIFFE, Ri W. Kemp, and Kart E. 
Metzcer. New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni- 
versity, School of Education, 1937. 59 
pages. 

“This study is the second of its kind to be under- 
taken by the faculty and graduate students of the 
School of Education. The first study made in 1930- 
1931 was significant in that it was the first state- 
wide survey and interpretation of guidance prac- 
tices. In 1935-1936 a seminar group examined the 
first report and raised the question as to what 
changes in guidance practices had taken place within 
the past five years. To answer such a question 
necessitated a second survey.” So explains Dean 
Partch in the Foreword. 

The present guidance practices of schools are 
classified as to type (junior, four-year, three-year, 
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and six-year high schools), as to size, and as to eco- 
nomic interests of the communities (agricultural, 
industrial, residential, and resorts). The administra- 
tion of guidance programs is given in a separate 
chapter. 

It was found that the major emphasis was on 
educational guidance: the junior high schools, as 
judged by guidance services, had lost ground since 
1931-32 in comparison with the higher schools; there 
was greater centralization of control of guidance 
activities; and placement received greater emphasis 
in 1936 than in 1931-32. Other findings were in- 
teresting but not surprising. 


Washington: City and Capital. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1937. 1141 pages, $3. 

Honeymooners, high-school graduating classes, 
convention-goers, tourists, and the many thousands 
who have business, governmental, and political in- 
terests in the national capital give to the affairs of 
Washington a multiplicity of aspects that is scarcely 
approached by any other city in the world. For each 
observer discovers a Washington that is his own. 

This great volume, one of the series of American 
Guides compiled and edited by the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administration, at- 


tempts to present as complete a picture as possible 
of this heterogeneous American community. In the 
other volumes of the series of Guides, it explains 
the political, economic, industrial, and cultural his- 
tory of its city, explains its contemporary scene, and 
presents the many specific points of interest of the 
city and its neighboring territory that tourists would 
enjoy. 

To a much greater extent than the other Guides, 
however, this volume presents detailed accounts of 
the functional activities of all governmental de- 
partments, bureaus, and independent agencies; and 
of the city plan, originally set forth by Major L’En- 
fant in 1790, which has now been rehabilitated and 
is approaching realization. 

The writers have not, however, limited their 
efforts to “glorifying” the American capital. In Part 
I, The General Background, are sections on The 
History of Washington, The Negro in Washington, 
and Architecture in Washington, that frankly evalu- 
ate the bad as well as the good. 

The maps, plans, and pictures are well-chosen and 
effective. The binding is dull black and quite un- 
attractive. The book is so excellent that it will 
doubtless appeal to readers despite the covers, but 
the reviewer wishes that they might have been less 
forbidding. P. W. LL. C. 
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and 8th grades, and SOCIETY IN ACTION may be used as the homeroom teachers’ 


manual in 8th and 9th grades. Or, if you prefer, one or both books will form a welcome 





addition to the homeroom library of each classroom. 

Both books are primarily for use as pupil texts: NEWSPAPER STORIES for courses 
in character education, and SOCIETY IN ACTION for integrated social-studies courses. 
But many junior high schools whose curriculums preclude such courses are using 
these books as manuals for all homeroom teachers. It is not too late to enrich your 
homeroom work this year, and make it more interesting to pupils, by ordering copies 





of one or both of these books for each of the homeroom teachers. 


Citizenship Guidance: 


SOCIETY in ACTION 
By Helen Halter 


This book contains 13 units on social guidance, and 
25 units on community citizenship, developed from a 
guidance point of view. From this abundance of ma- 


Character, Ethics: 


Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 
Brewer-Glidden 


Character education is becoming more and more a 


terial, a small number of units that best fit the concern of the junior high school. And, as Dr. Angell, = 
school’s needs will provide a semester’s homeroom in retiring as president of Yale, said, “The task of selec 
work. Whether your homeroom program emphasizes education today is more than ever before in the field face 
guidance, citizenship, or activities and Projects, you of morals.” This book offers character education and the 
will find more than enough highly usable material of instruction in ethics through 170 news items taken — 
any one of the three types to meet your needs. Used : om 

: . from newspapers in all parts of the country, each men 
as a part of the working library of each homeroom ? Stans ecient mained ‘Is. Each inal 
teacher, it is an unfailing source of ideas and ma- pennaynahetapeget sana! en ee cee acy 
terials. Net price of 10 copies for 10 homeroom “TY concerns a problem of right and wrong. Net = ) 
teachers, $13.30; for 20 homeroom teachers, Price of 10 copies for 10 homeroom teachers, $15 
$26.60. $12.90; for 20 homeroom teachers, $25.80. $31 


List price, $1.66 


List price, $1.61 


30-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 








2 Teacher Manuals for 


f| SENIOR HIGH HOMEROOM 
Group Guidance 


Now, this fall, you can introduce a complete, practical, authoritative group guidance 
program in your 10th and 11th grade homerooms by ordering a copy of one of the 
following manuals for each of the homeroom teachers. There is no expense for pupil 
textbooks—each manual contains the materials of instruction, which the homeroom 
teacher presents to the class. A group guidance course at something like one-thirtieth 
the cost of a course which calls for pupil texts! 

Each of the 60 common problems in the first book and each of the 52 case-confer- 
ence problems in the second book is explained so thoroughly to the teacher, and con- 
tains such complete suggestions and instructions for procedure, that homeroom teachers 
can conduct the work expertly. 

These two manuals are the authoritative work of Dr. Allen and committees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. Allen is assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of guidance of the Providence, R.I., public schools, and is also the 
expert consultant in guidance of the U. S. Office of Education. He is former president 


of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


llth Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
in GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


10th Grade 


52 Case Conferences: 


CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS in 
GROUP GUIDANCE 


ore a 
This book contains the basic units of the group- By Richard D. Allen 
—_ ory Oe. Comatose of the N.V.G.A. y 
Ss selected these problems as the 60 most commonly The case conference is acknowledged to be the best 
field faced by high-school pupils. The problems deal with method for group guidance work het involves char- 
» and the adjustment of the pupil to his present environ- acter. The method is adequately developed in this 
ow: ment, his studies, and his future life. Helps to the ook for the first time. Helps to the homeroom 
h homeroom teacher for each problem include: state- teacher for each case include: statement of the ob- 
a ment of the objectives, references, discussion of prin- jectives, references, discussion of principal issues in- 
Each cipal issues involved, suggested projects, and uuming volved, summary of the course of the discussion and 
. Net and motivation of the problem. Net price of 10 conclusion, and timing and motivation of the case. 
hers, copies for high schools with 10 homerooms, Ne price of 10 copies for high schools with 10 
0 Silas’ for high schools with 20 homerooms, homerooms, $12.40; for 20 homerooms, $24.80. 
List price, $1.95 List price, $1.55 
30-day approval 
207 Fourth Ave. 


Ave. 
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The Educational Whirl 
(Continued from page 31) 


The Superintendent—A man whom we meet occa- 
sionally at the College Club. 

The Lesson Plan—What we would like the prin- 
cipal to think we do. 

Progressive Methods—What we talk about. 

Increments—Institutions of Medieval History. 

Socialized Recitation—The technique of present- 
ing drilled procedure as extemporaneous. 

Educational Psychology—College notes in a trunk 
in the attic. 

Lunch—A two-way sprint to beat your class back 
to the room. G. L. 


© 


With elementary school enrollments dropping 
off and secondary schools passing their peaks in 
numbers, we'll soon see forward-looking teachers’ 
associations start a new kind of campaign. 

Cc. W. R. 
© 


Fish in the Sahara 


When they ask, on one of these question-and- 
answer broadcasts, “Who followed Lincoln as Presi- 


dent?” or “How many rings has Saturn?” I con- 
gratulate myself on the splendid showing I would 
make on such a program. 

Then when they start asking questions like, 
“How many lengths of spaghetti would be required 
to feed a man ten days if his total calory require- 
ment is 9,500 and there are 134 calories to the 
inch of spaghetti?” I feel a sense of frustration and 
inadequacy that convinces me that of all God's 
creatures I am the slowest witted. 

All of which leads me to ponder the fact that 
the bright may seem dull or the dull may seem 
bright, depending on the circumstances. It should 
be, but usually isn’t, the task of the teacher to find 
the thing which strikes a spark from each type of 
mind, 

Nine chances out of ten the dullards are dullards 
for the same reason that a fish would be unhappy 
in the midst of the Sahara, or that a camel would 
pine away in the service of the Eskimos. 

W. S. McC, 
© 


The teaching profession will never get anywhere 
so long as its members persist in an attitude of 
scornful indifference or refined resignation. It’s bet- 
ter to be a public menace than a private mourner. 

E. E. P. 








rent teaching experiments. 


tor: Katharine Elizabeth Crane. 








SOCIAL EDUCATION 


Official Journal of the National Council for the Social Studies 


A professional magazine for teachers of the social studies in junior and senior 
high schools, with some attention in each issue to the elementary school. 


Keeps teachers uptodate on new developments in education and the social studies 
fields, with attention to methods, materials, articles in other magazines, and cur- 


Published nine times a year under the sponsorship of the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the American Historical Association. 


Editor: Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University; Assistant Edi- 


Subscription: Two dollars a year. Address the Editor, 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 
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